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3. This gold TIE CLASP, made 
of 1/20 10K gold, displays a 
handsome Kiwanis emblem. 
An excellent personal gift. Only 
$2.40, tax included. 





2. This golden Kiwanis ASH 
TRAY matches the book ends. 
The price for this unusual ash 
; tray alone is $1.25. (Specially 
1. These richly sculptured aaa for Christmas.) . 

BOOK ENDS with the Kiwanis Ash tray and book ends to- 
emblem are molded from a spe- gether make an attractive set. 
cial composition, which gives The complete set, only $3.00. 


them added durability. Add (Special! price for Christmas.) 
Kiwanis meaning to home or 


office. Only $2.25 a pair. (Spe- 
cially priced for Christmas.) 





It’s easy to find a gift that any 
Kiwanian or his lady will appreciate 
as much as they appreciate Kiwanis. 


Nowhere else can you find such an 


naan ft! interesting selection of attractive and 
\ gl useful Kiwanis Christmas presents, 
eo each bearing the official Kiwanis emblem. 








> 4. A handsome gift item, the 
\— ae HOLDERETTE enables ‘her 
majesty’’ to attach her purse in 
* S a jiffy to bridge table, dining 
counter, or other flat surface. 
Only $1.32 each, including tax. 
You can also get a GLOVE 
HOLDER, matching companion 
piece to the Holderette. Also 
only $1.32, including tax. 
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" l rw 5. A WATCH CASE COM- Send in your check or 
PACT makes an appropriate ; 

Mee A gift for your wife or mother. The money order today. Don't delay! 
polished gold finish makes a Order now in time for Christmas. 
gleaming background for the 
emblem centered on the lid. order from 
6 a Pnando ineemaaptallnng KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


tassel. Diameter is 2% inches. 
Only $3.00, including tax. 520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Pee —— Indoors and out... 
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VV E'VE ALL SEEN pictures of war. They are terrible in 
a fascinating way and they eat into your mind, never quite 
fading away as do ordinary photos. We remember very well a picture 
that appeared in Life Magazine during World War II. It 
showed the bodies of three GI’s sprawled on an empty beach , 
somewhere in the Pacific. Partly washed up by rising tide, they were with 
utterly alone, as only the dead can be. More recently we remember 
seeing pictures of American soldiers who had been trussed up 
and then shot by their North Korean captors. The picture on our 
cover this month shows a different, less violent aspect of the Korean 
war. Months ago these men and women received the dread Defense 
Department telegram, “We regret to inform you that your son....” 
Like some ninety other mothers and fathers around Memphis, 
Tennessee, they somehow survived the first shock and went on living 
and wondering why it was that their boy had been called 
upon to make the su- 
preme sacrifice for free- 
dom. In honor of these 
bereaved families, the 
e Kiwanis Club of East 
Memphis put on a huge 
testimonial meeting that 
is described on page 34. 
The cover photo, which 
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nd 
needs no further de- 
scription, was snapped 
= during this Gold Star 
em. 


testimonial meeting in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





RUST-OLEUM saves 
time, work, money... 
sandblasting and chem- 





| ERHAPS YOU VE wondered where we get all our articles. ical pre-cleaning are 
“Don’t you people ever run out of ideas?” we were asked by a not usually required! 
Kiwanian who stopped in to say hello the other day. Sensing that you Just brush RUST- 


OLEUM directly over 
sound. rusted surfaces, 
after scraping and wire- 
brushing to remove 


may sometimes wonder the same thing, we'll try to give a quick 
view of our modus operandi, to borrow a phrase from the whodunits. 
Most of our articles come from free-lance authors—people who 








write for a living or simply for the fun of it. They get an idea, pes 

y x . . rust scale and loose 
prepare a story on speculation and send it to us together with particles! Dried toa 
return postage just in case we cant use it. Each week we get about firm, elastic coating 
200 of these unsolicited manuscripts, ranging all the way from that resists heat, fumes, 
4000-word fiction pieces to four-line bits of verse. These are read salt air, general weath- 
and screened by three members of the editorial staff. Perhaps ering, etc. Many colors, 
three are good enough for further consideration. These are held and Aluminum and White 





..» brush, dip or spray! 


all the others returned, together with a word of thanks and é 
Prompt delivery from 


encouragement. Ten to twenty newspapers, magazines, newsletters Ind sol Diaceib 

° . : ° r ndustfria istriDuto 
and technical journals are scanned every week. This reading, : agent? 
together with letters from countless Kiwanians and the study of about stocks ia principal 
vs ; ; ape } Ss ‘a ne S anc rie stuqay ort apou cities of the United 
] JOt c ub activity reports every mont , gives us all sorts . States and Canada. 
of ideas for stories, which we develop in one of two ways: 1) doing 


the writing and research ourselves; 2) assigning the job to es SITAGH VO YOUR LETTERMEAD--MAIL TODAY! Ei 


4 





a free-lance author. Sometimes a writer will send us a query, in which j MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION : 

y! he outlines a story and asks whether or not he should go ahead. : heed apncapepege™ Sear 

mas. We say yes or no and give the writer specific suggestions if his | Please send the [6% checked information 
3 ee t on RUST-OLEUM: 

idea sounds promising. Telegrams, letters and phone calls are often [ . : 

exchanged in the process of preparing one of these assignment ; L) Complete Literature. ' ' 

articles, which may take as long as six months to develop. The net 5 CO) Name of Nearest Distribewr. 

NAL result of this and other editorial procedures is, we hope, a magazine t C) Fert teeeie og mens meray : 

NOIS that gives you something worthwhile every month. C. W. K. , 2 ee eee cree mgnyebecomaed ! 
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Chis Christmas... 


America’s No. 1 
BUSINESS GIFT is 


FAMOUS WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 





above) A truly 
assortment of fine cheeses packed in a 
beautiful green and gold foil box. Contains Al- 


repre- 


PACK NO. 5 (shown 


sentative 


pine Brand Swiss, Brick, Cheddar, Smoked 
Cheese, Dessert, Baby Gouda, Bleu Cheese Roll 
and Wine Cheese. Net weight approx. 44 Ibs. 
Postpaid $6.40 
PACK NO. 1—This box contains 5. liberal por- 
tions of Wisconsin's finest cheese, Alpine Brand 
Swiss, Brick, Baby Gouda, Dessert and Smoked 
Cheese. Approx. 8% Ibs. Postpaid $4.75 
We will enclose a gift card bearing your name 
and make shipment for you in time for Christ- 
mas. 

—Prices include delivery anywhere in U.S.A.— 
Enclose check or money order with all orders. 


FREE colored brochure sent upon request. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
Box 4292 MONROE, WISCONSIN 


Member: Wis. Gift Cheese Shippers Association 





Trio-Dimensional. 


RAISED=kETT ER SIGNS 





—now priced within every 
merchant's budget! 


Trio-dimensional Raised-Letter manufacture 
is now revolutionized by unbreakable material 


with durable tile-like beauty .. . guaranteed. 
Custom-made for distinctive individuality; in 
any style, size or color, at moderate cost. 
Act now to modernize 
your premises and dom- 
inate surroundings . .. it 
pays off! Write at once 
Raised Letter Mod- 
ernization Folder.” 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated. Dept. 311 
329 Woodlawn Ave. * Aurora °* Illinois 


An ordineory sign 
COSTS you money 


An attractive sign 
MAKES you money 











SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


waeitt FO8 BOOK 


2s sw 30"= Court 


























Salvation Army Week 

.I have just read with interest the 
program suggestions on page 7 of the 
September issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. Inasmuch as we are organizing a 
“National Salvation Army Week,” No- 
vember 29 through December 6, it oc- 
curred to me that you might be agreeable 
to include in your November issue a 
comment or two conterning our special 
celebration. 

You well know that many of our Sal- 
vation Army officers are members of 
Kiwanis clubs throughout the country, 
and they would be able to provide sug- 
gestions for local club programs if de- 
sired. 

P. L. DeBevoise, National Secretary 
The Salvation Army 


“Why Not Teach Dancing?” 

.In your June issue, page 9, Ben 
Dean stated that “Our clubs might well 
endeavor to get more schools to teach 
safe driving.” 

As a commercial school, we do not 
agree that public schools should com- 
pete with us in the matter of driver 
training. Yes, they should teach safety 
principles, and educate our young peo- 
ple in the rules of the road, and they 
could give theoretical instruction on the 
operation of motor vehicles. 

But to teach their students how to 
drive, especially adults, is going a bit 
too far. Why not teach dancing and 
other skills which are provided by com- 
mercial schools? 

There are now about 600 public 
schools with driver-training programs 
in New York State, and in the Albany 
area there are more than enough of 


such driver-training programs. Why 
should taxpayers pay the cost of teach- 
ers for this purpose? It is fairer to 


make the persons who want to learn, 
pay for it themselves. For about $24 
we can teach students how to drive, 
and that is within the pockets of most 
people. 

Since the Kiwanis club is...com- 
posed of businessmen, surely Kiwanians 
should support private enterprise. 

Arthur J. Grenfeld, Kiwanian 
Colonie, Albany, New York 
ABC Auto Driving School 


Another Slant on Credit 

...I read with deep interest the excel- 
lent article by William F. McDermott on 
credit in the September issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. I quite agree with 
practically all that Mr. McDermott says, 
but I still think that somebody informed 
and competent can be found who will be 
able to present the reverse side of this 
coin “credit.” 





over a 


experience 
long term of years that there are many, 
business concerns of outwardly 
good repute that exploit their customers 
by extending too lightly credit that is 
sought, only to close in on frail men and 
women who have allowed themselves to 


It has been my 


many 


follow too foolishly the idea of “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses”—to their cha- 
grin and possible dishonesty and ruin. 

We should and we must, as fellow 
Kiwanians, protect all honorable busi- 
nessmen from being gulled or cheated 
by rascally minded men and women 
who seek something for nothing by get- 
ting credit under false pretense. But, 
on the other hand, we should be equally 
vigilant and aggressive in...organizing 
some system whereby the honest cus- 
tomer can get correct and adequate 
information concerning the business 
concern with which that customer is 
planning to have any dealing. 

While I do not decry our present 
method of extending credit to increase 
the volume of business, I can see every- 
where about me the fallacy of getting 
men and women to buy more than they 
can afford simply because the bait of 
credit is so attractive and so highly 
advertised 

Credit, it seems to me, is quite as 
much a matter of protecting men and 
women from themselves as it is a mat- 
ter of protecting business concerns from 
possible loss through those who are in- 
veigled by advertising into living be- 
yond their means. 

This is just a brief comment on 
Mr. McDermott’s excellent and timely 
article. 

Professor William Anthony Aery 
Honorary Member 
Hampton, Virginia 


“Sensible Sobriety” 

. Let me thank you for the splendid 
article in your recent magazine, which 
gives the clear stamp of Kiwanis dis- 
approval on ... the use of alcohol at any 
of your meetings [page 5, August 1953 
issue]. We have boasted in press and 
platform of the great record which Ki- 
wanis has made in sensible sobriety. 
Our people everywhere appreciate the 
positive service you are rendering to 
good citizenship. 

Would you kindly favor me with a 
transcript of the action taken by a re- 
cent Kiwanis International convention 
which frowned upon all gambling and 
raffling devices for making money in 
Kiwanis clubs? 

Dr. Caradine R. Hooton 
Executive Secretary 

The Board of Temperance 
The Methodist Church 
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of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3664 communities in the United 


States and Canada. As the official publica- - : 5; 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine Advertising rates furnished on application. 


carries authorized notices and articles re- Copyright 1953, by Kiwanis International. 
garding the activities and interests of the Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Kiwanis Magazine is available to nonmem- 
bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication Office, 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. All 
correspondence relating to Editorial or Circulation should be addressed to the Executive Offices, 


520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone WHitehall 4-7478 
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to all Kiwanians 














INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES FOR 1954 


AT THE RECENT International Council 
meeting in Chicago, President Donald 
T. For 


committee chairman who will serve 


ythe announced the Internation- 
uring the year. (Names and addresses 
of all International committee members 
will be listed in the 1954 Official Direc- 
tory that is sent to each club secretary.) 

Hers ire 
ment Reports: Harold H. White, 
New York 
tion: Chauncey B. Watson, DeKalb, Illi- 
noi lttendance and Membership 
Martin T. Wiegand, ishington, D. C 
Boys and Girls Worl Frederick Y 


the chairmen. Achieve- 
Delmar, 


Agriculture and Conserva- 


Briscoe Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Inter-Club Relations: Lewis H. Fouts, 
Lawt Oklahoma; Key Clubs: Ralph 
S. Bird, Matoaka, West Virginia; Ki- 


p: Harold 


Cincinnati, 


Education a d Fello 


©. Danner, Madisonville, 


DYNAMIC NEW MOVIE 
FEATURES KIWANIS 

How po you go about teaching boys 
nd girls the ABC’s of good citizenship? 


How can you make them understand 
it democracy depends on the efforts 
nd sacrifices of millions of individual 
itizens? 


The best answer to these questions is 

twenty-five-minute, sixteen mm. 
vie titled “A Citizen Participates.” 
amatically how one 
community and led 
the drive to attract a doctor. The story 
actually happened in McLouth, Kansas, 
leading role in the 


It show very at 


man aroused his 


and Kiwanis plays a 
inspiring story. Because of its grass- 
roots reality, the impact is powerful on 
young and old alike 

Many of the Kiwanis 
it work and the whole pro- 


scenes show 


committees i 


»e 


“A Citizen Participates’? is the story 


of how civic leaders 


Ohio; New Club Building: Walter F. 
Patenge, Lansing, Michigan; Past Inter- 
Claude B. Hell- 


Programs 


national Presidents: 
mann, Baltimore, Maryland; 
and Music: Daniel L. Auchenbach, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Public and 
Affairs—Canada: Charles H. 
Hulse, Ottawa, Ontario; Public and 
Business Affairs—United States: Stary 
Gange, Lindsay, California; Resolutions 
Joseph O. Tally, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina: Support oj Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims: Karl Lehmann, Tavares, 
Florida; Underprivileged Child: Verne 
C. Freeman, Lafayette, Indiana; Voca- 
tional Guidance: I. R. Witthuhn, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Circle K Clubs 
Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr., Mid-City, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Kiwanis His- 
tory: O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, Texas; 
Permanent Home: J. Walter Foraker, 
Harvey, Illinois 


Business 


duction does an A-1 job of dramatizing 
Kiwanis in action. Some of the actors 
are professionals, but many members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, Kansas 
appear in the production. Kiwanian 
Charles Lacey played the feature role. 

The film was made as a tool to help 
educators teach the mechanics of de- 
mocracy. But Kiwanis clubs will find it 
a potent instrument for educating com- 
munity groups and new members on 
the real meaning of Kiwanis. Already 
Kiwanians at twenty district conventions 
have previewed the movie and great 
interest has been aroused. Copies can 
be rented from college and university 
film libraries. Four color prints have 
been deposited with Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 140 East Ontario, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. These prints can be 
rented by Kiwanis clubs for $8.50, in- 
cluding postage one way. The movie 





brought a doctor to the doctorless community of Elmdale. This — her father, ‘*‘Why 


chain of events is set in motion when young Becky Henderson, 
above, gets sick and is rushed to a nearby town which has 


MORE NEW CLUBS 
AT PRESSTIME, October 17, 143 new Ki- 
wanis clubs had been built so far this 
year. One year ago the figure was 125 
on this date. Indicative of the height- 
ened new club building tempo was the 
fact that four new clubs were completed 
recently in one evening! They are: 
Greater Stockton, California; Glenns 
Ferry Area, Idaho; Laurenceburg, Ten- 
nessee; and Roanoke Valley, Virginia. 
Last month two more Kiwanis clubs 
were formed up in Newfoundland, 
making a total of five clubs that are 
now operating in Canada’s easternmost 
province. 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 
As THIS ISSUE goes to press, there 
were 218,786 members and 3664 
clubs in Kiwanis International. 
Key Clubs numbered 1042 with 
22,059 members. 











will be booked after December 1 on a 
first come, first served basis. 

The film has great possibilities for 
television, and TV showings will do 
much to explain Kiwanis to the general 
public. Because the film shows how a 
small community attracted a doctor, the 
American Medical Association has taken 
a keen interest in TV showings. AMA 
has exclusive TV rights on the film. So 
any Kiwanis club interested in setting 
up a television showing should check 
with the local medical society for 
further details. 

“We believe this movie is an out- 
standing production,” declares Interna- 
tional President Don Forsythe. “Kiwanis 
clubs everywhere can use it to tremen- 
dous advantage in helping young people 
understand the basic principle of ag- 
gressive citizenship which is the corner- 
stone of freedom.” 


KIWANIS 
CLUB 


adequate medical facilities. From her sickbed the girl asks 
don’t we have a doctor?’ Burt Henderson 
thinks this over, then swings into action. From his store he tele- 
phones some of his friends and then places the issue before 
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CANADA GETS OUT THE VOTE 
KIWANIANS NorTH of the border worked Birt} 
hard this summer to stimulate a big rt idays These clubs will 


turnout for the August 10 federal elec- celebrate anniversaries this month. A BR Oo VE N PLA N 


tion. Most of the 200 Kiwanis clubs in ‘“ 


Canada took an active part in this vital _ 5 SP s sae 
public affairs activity. Working alone Sth wien deen arkbamgroaied 
. , eje Wilmington, Delaware, Novem- 








and with other civic organizations, Ca- eg 

nadian Kiwanians sponsored newspaper 

and radio ads, distributed stickers, pro- * 

vided transportation to the polls, ar- Fs Susie: Mheeasat: Meveines 8 

ranged baby sitters for voting mothers 30th Oneonta, New York, November 6 

and placed posters in neighborhood Monmouth, Illinois, November 9 

store windows. Albany, Oregon, November 14 
“I commend your organization for Perth Amboy, New Jersey, No 


vember 14 
Troy, Ohio, November 14 
Harvey, North Dakota, Novem- 


undertaking this program,” said W. H. 
Kidd, national secretary of the Progres- 


sive Conservative Party. Comments ber 15 
from other Canadian leaders ; reflected Rusk Taxaa Navember15 
the same sort of enthusiastic public Dover, New Jersey, November 
approval. 19 

Mendota, Illinois, November 19 





Sydney, Nova Scotia, November 


19 F * 
Bk —ee —_——- Carbondale, Pennsylvania, The ordway Plan ff? 
CLEVER ATTENDANCE CARD RO | he) 
WHEN A VISITING Kiwanian comes to Timmins, Ontario, November 22 ¥ = 
your club, what sort of attendance make- Havre, Montana, November 23 iS still at e 
up slip does he receive? Most secre- Alton, Illinois, November 26 “Oo 
aries fol ‘dinarv for listing lv Caldwell, New Jersey, Novem- | 
taries use an ordinary form listing only S ° 
3 . ‘ ‘a i | s 

the basic facts. But a few, like the Ki- a 28 ' upreme ~. 

pee as Mont Novembe ; 
wanis Club of Scottsdale, Arizona, have —P Pe ee S Y 
highly individualistic make-up slips @@>° 
which are a credit to the club and make * oo @ 
a good impression for the entire com- 9 ibaadibii, Sillilananbns bliin ‘ ® oe 
munity. The Scottsdale club uses an /| ae, (Ne « ~ ee 
attractive postcard with a pieture of a South Hills, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl e ” 
cowboy on it. Inside the cowpoke’s lariat vania, November 6 - 
is the following statement: “On Northern Columbus, Ohio, 
RABE! © 5 sc lesalia's ax oa¥ls ee ee November 15 | 


Northwest Columbus, Ohio, | . 
See ciealit 2 | Imitators help to prove 


North Oakland, California, 


CORN 55d 555: wl racial vg k Uplig'aim a chiara a Rae eae es 
attended a meeting of the Scottsdale 


Kiwanis Club in Scottsdale, Arizona. N alia | the superiority of 
We are always pleased to welcome Ki risen THE I _ 
: ¥ =e —— 5 South Tacoma, Washington, + - ) j 
wanians to the West’s Most Western- November-ce : FORDWAY PLAN 
most Town. Hasta La Vista.” Morristown, New Jersey, 


November 30 Kiwanis Clubs which have 


used THE FORDWAY PLAN 


for years are our best 














PRESIDENT’S TRAVELS | 
THIS MONTH International Presi- 


dent Don Forsythe plans to visit: JESSEL SALUTES KIWANIS | recommendation. 
Moline, Illinois; South Bend, In- GeorGE JESSEL’s half-hour ABC radio 
diana; Akron, Ohio; Greenville, show was devoted to a salute to Kiwanis | 

9° 30 > OTs r Tau or . ° | g ss . 
Pennsylvania; Schenectady, New on October 22. The story of our organi- | If your club needs regular 
York; Syracuse, New York; and zation was woven into a pleasant blend ——_ » f relfare work 
Buffalo, New York. of songs of the years gone by. income 1Of Welfare Wor 














USE THE EASY WAY 
THE FORDWAY 


The First—The Best 


This modernized FORDW AY PLAN 
with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 











“Often copied—never equalled’ 


the local Kiwanis club. Sensing a community service that needs to be rendered, Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
the Kiwanians adopt the project and Burt assumes the leadership of a special Akron, New York 

committee. The men plan and execute an intensive campaign which ends with 
a young doctor and his wife deciding to set up a medical practice in Elmdale. 
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Bring your life insurance in line with today’s living costs so your family will 
not be “barred” from the necessities of life, if something should happen to you. 


ts cary with the 


"Gold Standard” Life Policy which... 


te yy, 


Has a lower premium cost than 
any other ordinary life policy 
issued by an American company. 
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Truce 3 out of 4 families own life in- 
W surance—most of them do not have 
a sufficient amount. Since the cost of 
everything your family needs has prac- 
tically doubled since 1941, this means 
that unless you have doubled your life 
insurance, chances are your family could 
not pay their way at present day prices. 

To enable you to provide this needed 
additional insurance . . . to protect a 
college education for your children... 
to protect the mortgage on your home 

. to protect your wife from having to 
work —Standard Life has developed the 


WL UMXYE_O™”_ , YYW 
Has the most liberal settlement 
option terms obtainable from any 
American life insurance company. 
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“Gold Standard” plan which gives the 
most life insurance at the lowest cost of 
any American company, plus the most 
liberal settlement options obtainable. 
Compare and you'll be convinced why 
the “Gold Standard” is today’s best buy. 

Only by getting the facts can you 
realize the many advantages of this 
sensational new policy. See your Stand- 
ard Life agent about it at once. If he is 
not in your vicinity, see any life agent— 
he can broker the policy at no addi- 
tional cost. Or fill in the coupon below 
and mail direct to our home office. 


Slandanrd Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Washington Bivd. at Fall Creek 


Stanparp Lire Insurance Co., or INp. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





I desire more information about your “Gold Standard” policy and how I can invest in it. 


Name 


Birth Date 








Address 


City. State 
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ROUNDUP 
from page 6 


A DORMITORY FOR SAM 


Frew MEN can claim the honor of having 
a college dormitory named after them. 
This distinction is one of many achieved 
by Past International President O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas, Texas. Sam is a 
nationally known insurance expert, and 
for this reason a new three-story build- 
ing at Southern Methodist University 
bears his name. Cummings Hall will 
house forty-five students enrolled in 
the Institute of Insurance Marketing. 





KIWANIAN IN FORMOSA 


THE Krwanis Cuus of Lafayette, Indi- 
ana will have to get along without one 
good member for the next two years. 
Jim Bowman, a professor at Purdue 
University, has been sent by his insti- 
tution to Formosa for two years. He 
will teach at Taiwan College of Engi- 
neering as part of an education mission 


from the US. 





CHARLIE ARMSTRONG HONORED 


Down IN Rowan County, North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, past 
president of Kiwanis International, is 
quite a fixture. For thirty-four years he 
has been county health officer, and in 
recognition of this outstanding public 


service a bronze honor plaque citing 


Charlie’s record was placed in a new 
health center. Congratulations, Charlie! 





NEW KEY CLUB DISTRICT 
THE Minnesota-Dakotas Key Club Dis- 


| trict will begin functioning this month. 
| Officers will be inducted at the Kiwanis 
| district training conference held in St. 


Paul on November 20-21. This will be 
the twenty-fifth Key Club district in a 
structure that parallels the district or- 
ganization setup of Kiwanis. 


MARINE BAND POPULAR 

THE LATEST Kiwanis-sponsored appear- 
ance of the US Marine Band was in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, where the Leath- 
ernecks took part in a gala, three-day 


| civic celebration. Armed service bands 





are tremendously popular and have 
proved to be real fund raisers in many 
communities. Other recent sponsors of 
the Marine Band are the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Milburn-Springfield, New Jersey and 
Harvey, Illinois. 





SPOTLIGHT ON DIABETES 

NOVEMBER 15-21 has been designated as 
Diabetes Week. Sponsored by the 
American Diabetes Association, the ob- 
servance is planned to emphasize the 
constant need for detection of this dis- 


| ease. The medical association can sug- 


gest ways for your club to tie in with 
this event. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTION 


JANUARY 

» Club Officers’ Installation 

Always an important event on the club 
calendar is the installation of new offi- 
cers and directors. Your club can ask 
the lieutenant governor of your division 
to take part in this program, which 
serves three purposes: 1) welcomes the 
1954 leaders; 2) salutes the retiring offi- 
cers; and 3) provides morale-building 
good fellowship. Your committee on 
programs and music can add a pinch of 
levity to the affair by writing a musical 
parody on the welcome and farewell 
theme. Write to the General Office for 
suggested methods of installing officers. 
The Club Service Department has two 
different installation procedures which 
include descriptions of the duties of 
each officer and the club directors, plus 
appropriate opening and closing cere- 
monies. 


>» Your New Club President 

One of your first meetings of 1954 
should be devoted to a presentation by 
your new club president. He can use 
this opportunity to tell the club about 
his plans for the year and ask the 
members for their suggestions about 
activities and administrative procedures. 


» Program Planning Booklet 

If you haven’t seen the helpful booklet 
“Principles of Program Planning,” you 
should write the General Office and ask 
for a copy. This thirty-page publication 
contains much specific information that 
will help you build better programs. 
Subjects covered include serial pro- 
grams, importance of music, observance 
of special occasions, arranging emer- 
gency programs and many other topics 


of vital concern to program chairmen. 
There are names and addresses of many 
program sources and also a helpful cal- 
endar for the year. 


> Thirty-Ninth Anniversary of Kiwanis 
The passing of each year is an impor- 
tant milestone for Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Your club can celebrate Kiwanis’ 
thirty-ninth birthday by staging a party 
during the week of January 17-23, 
either at the regular club meeting or at 
some other time. This gives you an 
opportunity to publicize your club’s 
achievements and tell the community 
how these fit into the broad pattern of 
Kiwanis International. You can invite 
prominent citizens and members of 
other service clubs to share in this 
birthday celebration. A bulletin regard- 
ing the anniversary program soon will 
be sent to each club by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and Fellowship. 


» Other Notable Birthdays 

Birthdays of famous figures in history 
can inspire interesting programs for 
your club. Here are some to remember: 
Sir John Alexander MacDonald, first 
Prime Minister of Canada, January 11; 
Benjamin Franklin, January 17; Robert 
E. Lee, January 19. An important day 
in Scotland is January 25, when Bobby 
Burns is honored. 


COMING EVENTS 

> February 

Boy Scout Week—date to be announced 

Lincoln’s birthday—February 12 

St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 

Washington’s birthday—February 22 

Brotherhood Week—date to be 
announced 














PROUDLY TELL THE 
WORLD THERE'S A 


KIWANIAN 


AHEAD 








ADVERTISE KIWANIS... 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF. BE SAFE STANDING OR MOVING! 


Here is one of the most wonderful ideas ever offered to members of the great 
KIWANIS organization. Handsome, decorative car bumper emblems... 
you'll be proud to put them on your car. You'll identify yourself to fellow 
Kiwanians at home and on the road, for friendship or aid. You'll enjoy the 
difference AT ONCE, for other cars keep safe distance, and your car is easily 
seen in all weather, parked or moving. ‘‘See-A-Mile” genuine GLO-LITE 
3-piece reflector set, two KIWANIS Emblems and Slogan, in handsome colors. 
Can’t wash off. With easy to apply adhesive backing. A KIWANIS ad, safety 


beacon and identification all in one. 


SEND NO MONEY! Just send name and address. Pay postman $1.98 plus 
postage and C.O.D. on arrival. Or send cash with order, SAVE postage and 
C.O.D. fees. GUARANTEED to please or your $1.98 refunded. 


TIBO CO., Dept. C, 509 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mail Order ‘‘SPECIAL”’ for Kiwanis Only! 


DAY-NITE CAR PROTECTOR EMBLEM SET 


GLEAMING... GLOWING... GLITTERING 








WEATHERPROOF 
— PERMANENT— 

















SPECIAL 


1.98 


POSTPAID 
PERFECT GIFT 
IDEA! Buy a set 
for yourself and as 
gifts for fellow 
KIWANIANS. 
A different gift idea 
that will be wel- 
comed by every 
auto owner. 
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There’s a 
new trend to 
ORIENTAL 

RUGS! 








INTERIOR 
DECORATORS... 


keen minded new- 
lyweds furnishing 
— jy, new homes... and 
S folks refurnishing es 
tablished homes .. . 
are ALL turning to ORIENTAL 
RUGS. They do blend with both 
modern and period furniture. So 
beautiful... so practical... 
and they cost no more! 


Timely Values! 


%* HAMADEN 
10 x 2.6 


$95 


% KERMAN 
7x4 


$169.50 


% HAMADEN 
4x 2.6 


$35 


* SAROUK 
12x9 


$395 


Rugs sent on approval with- 
out obligation. Convenient 
terms arranged with nomi- 
nal down payment. 











The World's Largest 
Collection of 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
Established in 1890 











Telephone FRanklin 2-8800 


NAHIGIAN 





169 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 














NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


TCNIC GRILI 
| k > sna 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 





control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance, 


Shipped fully assembled. 
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PORTABLE 
Weight 185 Ibs. 
COMPLETE 


$4375 


PENDING 


STATIONARY 
Weight 160 Ibs 
COMPLETE 


$3575 


PATENTS 








a 
Order Your All-American Grill TODAY! 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Aten 
\ TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIR CONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kiine, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 



















WENGER 
RISERS 


@ Set up speedily 
@ Take down instantly 
@ Store compactly 





New, Free Catalogue. Write today! 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Owatonna, Minnesota 
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Q. Would it be permissible to amend 
our bylaws to provide that past presi- 
dents who move outside our territorial 
limits shall automatically become hon- 
orary members of our club? 


A. The International Bylaws and the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vide that “Any man who has performed 
some distinguished public service and 
who is not an active, reserve or priv- 
ileged member of a chartered club may 
be elected as an honorary member of 
the club for the period of one year and 
thereafter may be re-elected from year 
to year.” 

A provision in your bylaws automat- 
ically making such a past president an 
honorary member of your club would 
not be a wise provision since it is con- 
ceivable that some _ past presidents 
might not be considered by your board 
of directors as having performed some 
“distinguished public service.” It would 
be advisable to keep this matter fluid 
by making it a matter of board policy 
rather than a provision in your club 
bylaws. 


Q. We amended our bylaws to pro- 
vide that the annual meeting at which 
officers were to be elected should be 
held in the month of September. We 
did this so that the president-elect 
might attend the district convention. 
The amendment was not approved by 
Kiwanis International and our atten- 
tion was called to the provisions of 
Article I, Section 5 of the Internation- 
al Bylaws providing that the officers 
should be elected at a regular meeting 
not earlier than the first meeting in 
October and not later than the first 
meeting in November. We don’t wish 
to be renegades and so will conform. 
Can you tell us, however, why the by- 
laws contain this provision? 


A. The annual district convention is 
planned and carried out by the current 
officers for the purpose of reviewing the 
work of the year and selecting officers 
for next year. It is intended for the cur- 
rent club officers and is not intended to 
provide training for next year’s club 
officers. The Theme and Objectives 
around which the program is built are 
those of the 1953 administration. 

For these reasons the district bylaws 
provide that one of the three delegates 
of each club to the district convention 
shall be the current president rather 
than president-elect. If only one dele- 
gate is sent by your club to the district 
convention, this delegate should be the 
1953 president, under the provisions of 
your district bylaws. 

The training of the 1954 president and 
other club officers begins with the 
leadership training program in Novem- 


ber. The entire program is based upon 
the 1954 Theme and Objectives and the 
programs prepared by the International 
committees for 1954. All of this material 
is announced to the 1954 district gov- 
ernors at the International Council 
meeting that is held late in October in 
Chicago. 


©. Our club had several members 
called) into active military service 
whom we classified as military service 
members. All but three of these men 
have returned and are now active 
members of the club. The three who 
have not returned have decided upon 
military service as a career and do not 
intend to return to our community. Is 
it the intention of the classification 
that men making military service a 
career should be continued in military 
service membership? 


A. Military service membership is in- 
tended to cover a member who is tem- 
porarily in military service and to pre- 
serve his status as a member until his 
return. A military service member who 
decides to make military service a ca- 
reer should be deleted unless he is so 
situated that he can assume the respon- 
sibilities of active membership in your 
club and meet the attendance require- 
ments. Your board of directors, before 
taking such action, should make certain 
that the member or members involved 
have abandoned their previous voca- 
tions and do not intend to return to 
your club or community. Such cases 
merit careful consideration. 


Q. Will you please advise as to sue- 
cession of officers of Kiwanis clubs— 
that is, the 
through different 
reaches the office of president? 


moving of an. officer 


offices until he 


A. Although there is no specific pro- 
vision in the bylaws or any policy of 
the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national covering this subject, the expe- 
rience of many clubs has indicated the 
value of moving the vice-president into 
the presidency. In clubs following this 
practice, the vice-president has an en- 
tire year in which to plan his adminis- 
tration as president instead of having 
the office thrust upon him a short time 
before he is to assume office. In clubs 
following this tradition, any contest is 
for the office of vice-president rather 
than for the office of president. Of 
course, the advancement of the vice- 
president to the presidency should not 
be automatic. If as vice-president a man 
has given evidence of his unfitness for 
the presidency, the membership can 
correct the situation by nominating and 
electing another member to the office 
of president. THE END 
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By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 
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A. or us hate communism and are 
revolted by the misery it has brought to millions 
of enslaved peoples. 

Recently our wrath has been freshly 
stirred by the atrocities reported by returning pris- 
oners of war. 

Think how much this evil thing is 
costing you and your family. 

Federal taxes are now so heavy that 
the average Kiwanian probably works from one to 
two days or more each week to pay them. 

More than half the federal budget 
goes for defense, most of which would be unneces- 
sary but for the Communist threat. 

Thus perhaps a major part of a day 
a week you must work to pay for defense against 
the Reds. 

You can almost feel the slimy hand 
of communism reaching into your pocket and rob- 
bing you of income you need for your family. 

The Korean war has cost us billions 
annually, and the sons of thousands of Kiwanians 
have been taken by the armed services. 

Among the 135,000 casualties are 
many that brought grief to Kiwanis homes. 

No wonder that our recent Interna- 
tional convention approved as its No. 1 resolution 
a vigorous pronouncement against this curse to the 
free world. 

In it we reaffirmed our “conviction 
that no supporter of communism should hold elec- 
tive or appointive position or be employed in any 
capacity whatever” by any branch of our govern- 
ments...“or on the faculty or in any teaching 
position in any school, college or university.” 

Kiwanians were urged “to encourage 
and support all public officials and governmental 
and educational agencies seeking to purge their 
departments and staffs of all persons who espouse 
the principles of communism.” 

Clubs and individual Kiwanians were 
exhorted to “continue to carry on and support lo- 
cal programs that emphasize the evils of commu- 
nism,” and “encourage school authorities to provide 
textbooks and instruction which clearly show the 
advantages of our way of life.” 

The infiltration of Communists and 
fellow travelers into various departments of gov- 
ernment continues to pose a serious threat to na- 
tional security. No one can estimate how many 
lives and dollars have been and are being forfeited 
to these traitors. 
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The Reds took another bite 
out of your income today 


Certainly, as our resolution states, 
“innocent individuals should be protected against 
unjust charges of disloyalty,’ but Kiwanians 
should support and encourage every properly con- 
ducted administrative and Congressional effort to 
clean out subversives. 

When we remember the many ob- 
stacles put in the way of those who finally brought 
Hiss to justice, we realize that those with the 
courage and determination to ferret out these spies 
need and deserve public support and commenda- 
tion. 

The plight of thousands of well-inten- 
tioned but gullible citizens who have been duped 
by fellow travelers into serving as fronts for high- 
sounding organizations whose real purpose was to 
weaken our government, should serve as warning 
not to lend our names or support to any group 
until completely satisfied as to its integrity. 

Pure communism which would abol- 
ish private property and substitute a vast bureauc- 
racy is bad enough, but in Russia communism is 
employed merely as a convenient and fraudulent 
label for the tyranny and unprecedented betrayal 
of human rights by the Soviet masters. 

No one can fathom the confusion and 
evil of such monsters, who as a last resort to cope 
with the unrest of their peoples might plunge the 
world into a war of destruction. 

Barring that, however, it may well be 
that the Soviets believe that they have but to con- 
tinue the cold war and that in due time the cap- 
italistic countries will bankrupt themselves and be 
ripe for picking. 

Thus we of the free world not only 
must keep our governments and institutions free 
of subversives, but also keep them solvent and our 
economies healthy and prosperous. 

This means ridding government of 
waste and corruption, balancing budgets, practic- 
ing economy and reducing taxes. We must be 
quick to commend public officials who strive for 
these objectives against great odds. 

Here Kiwanis can render its greatest 
service by intensifying its community programs 
and good citizenship activities. We must help make 
democracy work by giving freely of our time in 
behalf of good self=government. Communism 
makes little headway among peoples whose liber- 
ties are broad, where opportunities are many and 
life is good and abundant. THE END 
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**4 LL GREAT and honorable actions 
Meri accompanied by great diffi- 
culties and must be both enterprised 
and overcome with great courage.” 

These were the words of young 
William Bradford, who stood before 
his brothers-in-exile in Leyden, 
Holland, and sought to persuade the 
fainthearted to risk the perils of the 
New World. This’ was to be his con- 
stant philosophy of government dur- 
ing the more than thirty years he 
served as leader of the colony at 
Plymouth. And because this self- 
educated Yorkshire yeoman had the 
courage to overcome great difficul- 
ties, Plymouth survived. 

All the odds were against it from 
the start. The colony owed a stag- 
gering debt in London. The men 
were not free individuals, but bound 
by contract to seven years of com- 
munistic life. Not expecting to farm, 
they brought no implements or do- 
mestic animals to the New World. 
Worst of all, the colony was not a 


Pillar of Plymouth 


body of like-minded men; the Pil- 
grims had enemies, even aboard the 
Mayflower. 

As governor, William Bradford 
unified the dissenting elements of 
the community, saved the church 
from destruction, broke the yoke of 
communism, made the colony self- 
governing and self-supporting, and 
eventually paid off the last dollar of 
its debt. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of America’s beginnings to ex- 
ceed his achievement. 

Plymouth survived as an _ inde- 
pendent colony for seventy-two 
years after its founding. In 1692, 
thirty-five years after Bradford’s 
death, it was assimilated into the 
powerful Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and from this alliance grew the 
United States of America. The con- 
tributions of tiny Plymouth—free- 
dom of worship and a democratic 
form of government already tested 
and proved—were to benefit more 
generations of mankind than Brad- 
ford could have known. Yet, in 1630, 
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on learning that Boston had adopted 
the Congregational faith of the Pil- 
grims, he wrote these significant 
lines: “Thus out of small beginnings 
greater things have been produced 
...and as one small candle may light 
a thousand, so the light here kindled 
hath shone unto many, yea in some 
sort to our whole nation.” 

William Bradford was a learned 
and a practical man. In rendering a 
decision that affected the colonists 
he could back up his judgment with 
a maxim from Seneca or Plato. He 
could also hew timbers and dress 
stone and hoe corn. His formal 
schooling was so slight that no rec- 
ord of it exists, but at twelve he 
became an avid reader, often taking 
his Bible with him to the Yorksnire 
grazing lands, where he went to herd 
sheep. He taught himself Latin and 
Greek, and out of the money he 
earned in Holland as a weaver ac- 
quired a fine library which he 
brought to Plymouth. At sixty-five 
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his religion. From the age of thirty- 
one until his death he fought unre- 
mittingly to found and preserve a 
Christian commonwealth in the wil- 
derness of North America 

He became governor of Plymouth 
in the spring of 1621, when the very 
life of the colony hung by a slender 
thread. The terrible sickness of the 
first winter had taken its toll, leav- 
ing fifty-six living persons and 
forty-six tragic mounds of fresh 
earth on Burial Hill. Huddled in a 
deserted Indian cornfield between 
the ocean and the forest were a few 
miserable huts made of tree branches 
daubed together with clay. Except 
for the dwindling provisions in a 
storehouse twenty feet square, the 
only bulwark against starvation was 
the few ears of corn they had taken 
from Indian graves. 

The Pilgrims had made up their 
minds to stick it out or die trying. 
Their determination was _ inspired 
partly by religion; much of it was 


By W. BRUCE BELL 


he began the study of Hebrew to 
satisfy “a longing desire to see with 
my own eyes something of that an- 
cient language and holy tongue in 
which the laws and oracles of God 
were writ.” 

A man of deep faith, Bradford 
also had his share of common sense. 
He believed in the unlimited aid of 
Divine Providence, but he felt that 
it was best invoked by the man who 
put his own shoulder to the wheel. 
As an orphan boy, an outcast adopted 
begrudgingly by relatives, he had 
found a refuge in the Puritan doc- 
trine that all true believers are 
equal before God. At sixteen he be- 
came a regular attendant at the 
secret meetings held by the Sepa- 
ratists for prayer and discussion in 
the Village of Scrooby. When perse- 
cution broke up the group he fled 
with its remnants to Holland—but 
not before he had been arrested, 
marched in humiliation through the 
streets and jailed for two months. 
The rest of his life revolved around 


the plain stubbornness of youth. 
Though tradition says otherwise, the 
average age of all adult males in 
Plymouth in 1621 was around thirty. 
They would have smiled, these hard- 
muscled young zealots who felled 
trees and chopped seed corn into the 
ground, had they foreseen that they 
would be remembered in history as 
benign old men. 

By the end of the first summer 
they had hacked out their first toe- 
hold on the continent. They had built 
seven dwellings and four public 
houses of timber and planks, with 
thatched roofs. In the storehouse lay 
piles of beaver pelts traded from 
friendly Indians. The first experi- 
ment with corn had produced an 
abundant harvest. “And thus,” Brad- 
ford noted with delight, “they found 
the Lord to be with them in all their 
ways.” Wishing to share their bless- 
ings, and remembering the Dutch 
custom of an annual fall Thanksgiv- 
ing, he declared a holiday and in- 
vited Chief Massasoit, who came and 


The first experience with corn had preduced an abundant harvest. 
“And thus,’ Bradford noted with delight, ‘“‘they found the Lord to be with them....” 
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brought ninety of his young braves. 

A more worldly man than Brad- 
ford might have called this beginner’s 
luck instead of Divine Providence. 
Enough to eat was the exception in 
Plymouth. The men had proved inept 
at fishing, and not too good at shoot- 
ing game. Provisions supposedly sent 
from England did not arrive. Trade 
goods ran out. Sometimes there was 
so little food that men had to live 
and work on a daily ration of one 
fourth of a pound of bread. 


Tue Pilgrims never had a regular 
fall Thanksgiving. They observed 
Thanksgiving, in its truest sense, any 
time Providence saw fit to ease the 
gnawing of their empty bellies. 

In one way, Providence had fa- 
vored them better than they knew. 
Landing at Plymouth the Pilgrims 
miraculously chose the spot on 
the New England coast where the 
Indians were least savage. In Hol- 
land they had listened to tales of 
bloody atrocities told by returning 
explorers, and there must have been 
uneasy nights in the Plymouth set- 
tlement, with men thinking of the 
undeclared enemy lurking beyond 
the edge of the clearing. The Pil- 
grims’ fears in this regard can be 
appreciated today by us who live 
under the menacing shadow of the 
H-bomb. 

The few real skirmishes Plymouth 
had with Indians took place after 
bad feelings had been stirred up by 
other, more aggressive colonies. 
Bradford’s policy was to respect the 
rights of the Indian and meet him 
halfway. When the neighboring 
Wampanoags made friendly over- 
tures, Plymouth promptly signed a 
treaty with them—one of the colony’s 
first official acts. Today we might 
regard the whole ceremony as rather 
quaint: the governor coming in from 
the cornfield to don his robe of office 
and welcome Chief Massasoit in full 
regalia of deerskin, bone necklaces 
and mulberry paint; then both of 
them sitting down and _ solemnly 
working out an agreement “not to 
injure or do hurt” to each other’s 
people. Yet the simple little six- 
article treaty had a moral force all 
too often lacking in modern non- 
aggression pacts. Behind the Pil- 
grims’ agreement with the Indians 
was the honorable intention of both 
signatories to abide by its terms. 
This accord preserved peace for 
forty years. 

A danger more serious than In- 
dians lay within the colony _ itself. 
This had originated in the business 
partnership between the Pilgrims 
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and the group of London promoters 
calling themselves Adventurers who 
put up the 7000 pounds (equal to al- 
most $400,000 in 1953) required to 
outfit the Mayflower and the ill-fated 
Speedwell. The Pilgrims signed a 
contract to fish and trade, applying 
their profits to the investment. At 
the last minute the Adventurers 
added the two conditions that forced 
communism on the infant colony. 
The settlers were forbidden to own 
land or homes or to work in their 
own interest. They were to operate 
on a common-labor basis for seven 
years, with a division of community 
property made at the end of that 
time. 

As a protest against the outrageous 
terms, many of the Pilgrims turned 
back, and the Adventurers recruited 
any able-bodied men they could find 
to make the voyage. Thus more than 
half of those who landed from the 
Mayflower were “strangers’—as the 
Pilgrims called them. Anticipating 
lawlessness, the Leyden group drew 
up the Mayflower Compact to form 
a “civil body politic” and all the men 
aboard signed it as an agreement to 
submit to whatever laws the colony 
should make. 


Braprorp was soon convinced that 
the Adventurers meant to squeeze 
everything they could out of the 
colony and let the Pilgrims fend for 
themselves. Eager to reap the profits 
of extra manpower, they made a 
practice of surprising hard-up Plym- 
outh with more colonists. The first 
Thanksgiving was hardly past when 
the Fortune set ashore thirty-five 
persons, empty-handed. And in 1623 
the Anne brought sixty more. Each 
addition increased the percentage of 
strangers. Many of them refused to 
help with the common labors and 
at the same time diverted furs and 
other trade goods to private accounts. 
Bradford protested to the Adven- 
turers and was rebuked for being 
“contentious.” He demanded extra 
supplies and was accused of spend- 
ing all his time in idleness. The Ad- 
venturers began to promote other 
colonies and their men stopped off 
in Plymouth to be fed and outfitted 
at the Pilgrims’ expense. Sharp let- 
ters were exchanged. Relations grew 
worse and finally the Adventurers 
sent agents to Plymouth to under- 
mine the church. 

From the beginning, Bradford had 
fully grasped the danger of losing 
control of Plymouth to enemies of 
the Separatist faith. He and the 
Leyden group had endured persecu- 
tion and exile and risked their lives 


in the wilderness because they be- 
lieved in the separation of church 
and state. In terms of their own ex- 
perience, this meant believing that if 
a body of like-minded men formed a 
congregation they should have the 
right to regulate their own worship: 
to use the sacrament or not use it, 
to pray standing or kneeling, to bap- 
tize by sprinkling or immersion, to 
have a musical instrument or sing 
unaccompanied, to address their 
ministers as Brother or Father; and 
they believed the government should 
keep its hands off. 

Incredible as it seems in the twen- 
tieth century, when every cult and 
ism has free rein, King James vowed 
to harry them out of England, and 
did, for daring to form a group at 
Scrooby where they could worship 
without accepting the ritual of the 
Church of England. 

To make sure of this separation of 
church and state after they trans- 
ferred to Plymouth, they drew a 
sharp line between the functions of 
the two bodies. Governor Bradford 
himself—as the state—was never even 
a deacon. And he realized that this 
freedom of the church from inter- 
ference would continue in Plymouth 
only as long as the government was 
in the hands of men who favored a 
free church. The qualifications for 
voting that he and his council set up 
were planned to keep it that way. 

Voting in Plymouth was done by 
a Court of Elections, which met an- 
nually. A man did not have to be a 
church member to belong to the 
Court, but he had to prove that he 
was “godly, sober, and discreet.” A 
stranger was barred from the Court 
of Elections until he could pass the 
test of moral conduct and had set- 
tled down as a permanent resident. 
The laws themselves were not dis- 
criminating. The Legal Code—a body 


of remarkably well-defined laws, 
formulated by men who were 


neither lawyers, magistrates nor 
university graduates — granted the 
same benefits to saint and stranger 
alike. (And the very first of these 
was the right of trial by jury.) 


Bor tue stranger was allowed no 
part, at first, in making the laws. 
The outsiders who came in behalf of 
the Adventurers and sponged off the 
Pilgrims for several months were 
expected to obey the laws. They 
could be expelled at the wish of the 
governor. 

From the Adventurers and their 
hirelings in Plymouth came howls of 
“bigoted,” “intolerant” and “dicta- 
torial”—the echoes of which can still 
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be heard. But it must have been a 
just precedent that Bradford set 
more than three centuries ago—it is 
precisely the one our government 
follows today! An alien and an 
American citizen obey the same 
laws, and both are equally protected 
by them. We screen out of our law- 
making bodies all those who would 
vote to overthrow our established 
way of life. And we deport the un- 
desirable. 

Although he lived in an age of 
hysteria and persecution, Bradford 
was a tolerant man by any standard. 
In his jurisdiction no women were 
tortured and burned as_ witches. 
There was no hounding of Quakers 
while he lived. In 1650 a Roman 
Catholic priest from a French colony 
in Maine visited Plymouth and 
stayed for two months as the gov- 
ernor’s very congenial guest. Proof 
of his belief that true religion is a 
personal covenant between God and 
the individual is found in these 
lines: “It is arrogancy for any man 
or church to think that he or they 
have so sounded the Word of God to 
the bottom as precisely to set down 
the church’s discipline so that no 
one without blame may differ in 
anything from the same.” 

In expelling two agitators from the 
colony Bradford created the rift that 
was eventually to free Plymouth 
from outside control. “Hereupon,” as 
Bradford described it, “the Adven- 
turers broke into pieces.” By this 
time they were wrangling among 
themselves and Bradford sent pep- 
pery Miles Standish to London with 
an offer to dissolve the partnership. 
In 1627 the Adventurers sold their 
interest in the colony for 2400 pounds 
{something like $130,000 in 1953). 
After two years of grace the colo- 
nists were to pay it in nine annual 
installments. Bradford and the other 
officers formed a company of eight 
men and assumed the debt, asking 
only that the colony grant them a 
monopoly on the fur trade to raise 
the money. 

The first thing he did in Plymouth 
was to wipe the slate clean of com- 
munism. A few years before, acting 
on his own responsibility, he had 
assigned each man a_ twenty-acre 
plot of ground, and now he made a 
complete division of all property. 
What every man earned was his 
own. 

A new life and energy took hold 
of the men of Plymouth. Trading 
posts arose on Cape Cod, in Con- 
necticut and as far north as the Ken- 
nebec. Trading expeditions pushed 
south as far as the Dutch settlement 
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**).. Plymouth promptly signed a treaty—one of the colony’s first official acts.’ 


at Manhattan. Plymouth was free. 

It would be pleasant to know that 
Bradford was able to pay the debt 
promptly and easily. But Plymouth 
was never destined to enjoy a golden 
age. Its whole history was one of 
hard knocks. The trade monopoly 
flourished .at first and then met 
with every conceivable difficulty. 
And here, perhaps, the courage of 
William Bradford faced its hardest 
test, in the long-drawn-out, heart- 
breaking affair of pulling the colony 
out of debt. He succeeded, but it 
took nineteen years. Not until 1646 
was the last lingering creditor satis- 
fied, and to accomplish this Bradford 
and some of the other men sold off a 
part of their own land. 

Many times Bradford had asked 
the colony to choose another gov- 
ernor. “If it is an honor,” he said, “it 
is fit that others should partake of it. 
If it is a burden, others should help 
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to bear it.” But the men of Plymouth 
found no one so worthy of the honor 
or so capable of bearing the burden. 
With the exception of five years 
when he insisted on being replaced, 
he bore the brunt of the colony’s 
every blow during the first thirty- 
six years of its existence. He was 
still in his fighting harness when 
death came at sixty-seven. 

In modern Plymouth you find no 
monument to William Bradford. 
Miles Standish and John Alden and 
Priscilla have their memorials, but 
there is nothing of masonry or 
marble to commemorate the achieve- 
ment of this man whom many call 
the first American. But he has a liv- 
ing monument—a great democracy 
that gives every man the right to 
make his own covenant with God. 
Thanksgiving, Bradford might re- 
mind us, is a time for the renewal of 
that covenant. THE END 
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The community 
discovers art 



























No ivory-tower creating for these youngsters. 
They go right to one of Akron’s picturesque 
church settings for inspiration during the 
North Akron Kiwanis club’s annual **What My 
Church Means to Me” painting competition. 


Hundreds of 

Akron, Ohio schoolchildren take 
part in a Kiwanis-sponsored 
painting contest that 


makes them think about God. 


Religion comes fo the classroom 


Wm po faith, church and prayer 
mean to the children of this 
fast-moving Atomic Age? 

“My family and I go to church to 
pray for my brother who is over in 
Korea,” said one Akron, Ohio grade 
school girl. “The church brings us 
closer to him.” 

“I go to church to help me be 
good,” said another Akron youngster. 
“Our Saviour died on the cross to 
keep sinful men (ones who drink, 
shoot one another and gamble) out 
of Hell.” 

“I go to Kingdom Hall...to wor- 
ship Jehovah in holy array,” ob- 
served a twelve-year-old. “He rules 
children...and all animals and birds 
with kindness.” 

“The church is God’s Home,” 
wrote another boy. “I go to church 
to assist at Holy Mass, thereby prais- 
ing God, and to receive Him in the 
Holy Eucharist.” 

These are just four of more than 
200 statements of faith made by 
school kids who took part in last 
year’s annual religious art contest 


Above left, passers-by look over some of the 
prize-winning paintings. Judging is done this 
way: The art teacher at each of nine schools on 
Akron’s north side picks the twenty best crea- 
tions in her classes. A committee narrows the 
field to eight, then three judges name the best 
and runner-up entries at each school. All 
seventy-two top paintings are displayed for 
four weeks in store windows. First-place win- 
ners, left, are shown using their Kiwanis 
scholarships in one Akron Art Institute class. 
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that was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of North Akron, Ohio. This 
highly unusual support of churches 
project gave the youngsters a chance 
to develop artistic skill and, at the 
same time, helped them crystallize 
their personal religious beliefs. 
Through their art classes the stu- 
dents in nine North Akron schools 
were invited to paint their idea of 
“What My Church Means to Me.” 
Painting and drawing were done in 
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class and entries were submitted 
together with brief statements in 
which the young artists explained 
the thinking behind their creations. 
Winners were picked in each school 
and the Kiwanis Club of North Ak- 
ron provided prizes, which included 
courses of instruction at the city’s 
art institute. 

Everyone is happy about the proj- 
ect. From dignified School Superin- 
tendent Otis C. Hatton down to the 


This pupil’s painting won first prize— 
a scholarship at the art institute. 

She is one of many youngsters whose 
interest in painting has been heightened 
through the Kiwanis art contest. 


enthusiastic young artists, the ver- 
dict is unanimous. 

“Until I got into this Kiwanis con- 
test, I never really stopped to won- 
der why I go to church,” admitted 
one lad. “I think the whole thing’s a 
swell idea.” 

“Even if the pupil never finishes 
his religious painting, it does him 
good to think about these matters,” 








Before the painting project was launched, the 
North Akron club’s support of churches 
committee held many planning sessions with 
Miss Ruth Whorl, director of art education 

in the public schools. Left to right 

are Elmer Walter, George Crisp, President 
Claude Horning, Amos Hinks, Miss Whorl and 
Paul Crowley. Kiwanian Amos, committee 


chairman, is the originator of the activity. 


William Schenz, a_ high 


school art teacher. 


obse} ves 


‘Here’s a good example of that 
very thing,” injects Kiwanian Amos 
Hinks, ruffling through a pile of re- 


ligious paintings on the art teacher’s 
desk. Amos, churches 
chairman who originated the proj- 
ect, holds up one picture of a family 
praying around a table. “This was 


support of 


done by a twelve-year-old girl. Lis- 
what she says about her 
painting: ‘We should not be so en- 
television that we 


ten to 


thusiastic over 
forget to give thanks to God for the 
things we eat. My picture shows a 
family at the dinner table giving 
thanks for their food.’ ” 

According to Miss Ruth Whorl, art 
director of the Akron School Sys- 
tem, the Kiwanis project has still 
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another thing to recommend it: the 
creative stimulus which the contest 
theme provides for active young 
minds. She explains that every boy 
and girl has a yearning to create, 
and that painting is a perfect outlet 
for this urge. Religious painting is 
particularly valuable, says Miss 
Whorl, because it gives the young- 
ster a chance to express something 
that is intensely personal. 

Along this line, one Akron prin- 
cipal told about a boy named Don 
who was a real troublemaker. Noth- 
ing seemed to absorb his energies 
and he went from unruliness to 
truancy. One day a school official 
visited the boy’s home and had a 
friendly chat with the youngster. 
The school man discovered that the 


boy yearned to make something 


Top left is a first-prize winner 
by a boy whose idea was: 
**Christ is the great power 
watching over all races.”” 
Middle picture’s theme is that 
prayers are always heard. 
Painting at far left was cap- 
tioned **The church is looked 
upon for guidance...Manis but 
a pebble compared to the vast 


influence of the church. ... 


Left. God's sacrifice is shown. 





with his hands but had never had a 
chance to paint or draw. The truant 


officer brought the boy back to 
school and got him into an art class. 

“He perked right up and we had a 
hard time getting him away from 
paints and easel,” recalls the prin- 
cipal. “The therapeutic value of 
painting changed him from bad to 
good.” 

Looking at the Akron club’s art 
project in somewhat more esthetic 
terms, George Culler, head of the 
city’s art institute, reflects that 
“Whenever children are free to do 
so, they turn naturally to drawing 
and painting. They use art to ex- 
plore the way they feel about the 
world around them....By asking 
children to show in paint what their 
church means to them, North Akron 
Kiwanians are really fostering crea- 
tive thinking.” 

An indication of this is the follow- 
ing statement which a high school 
girl attached to her painting of a 
city scene: “This little neighborhood 
and many others like it make up our 
community. The thing that makes 
these people live together and enjoy 
it is their church. Through their 
church (although each may attend 
a different one) they learn to be 
tolerant, kind, considerate and lov- 
ing toward one another. This is the 
largest contributing factor that points 
toward better communities.” 
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George Culler, director of the Akron Art Institute, said one The painting of nine-year-old Richard Taylor, above fore- 


real value of the Kiwanians’ project is that it ‘‘serves to relate 


ground, landed on the cover of a newspaper’s pictorial sec- 


art closely to significant human concerns.” The third contest tion. Akron educators are so enthusiastic about the project 


will be held just before Easter. Entrants, from fourth grad- 


that if Kiwanis were to abandon the activity for any reason 


ers to high school seniors, will compete in three age groups. the school would continue it as part of the art curriculum. 


An interesting thought was also 
expressed by Norma Hunt, a high 
school student who painted a soldier 
looking at a shining cross. Com- 
mented Norma: “My picture shows 
that even in the roughest war, the 
light of religion shines. When things 
seem to be the darkest, religion 
brings back faith and hope.” 

North Akron Kiwanians have their 
own reasons for supporting the proj- 
ect. To Paul Crowley, the main 
value lies in the simple, beautiful 
and sometimes amusing expressions 
of faith made by the youngsters. 

“These kids paint what is in their 
hearts,” declares Amos Hinks. “It 
gives you a wonderful feeling to see 
how the younger generation thinks 
about these profound matters.” 

Another North Akron Kiwanian 
put it this way: “There’s something 
about this art project that really 
catches hold of you. Maybe it’s the 
happy words of appreciation from 
the mother of a student who had 
won a prize. It may be the look on 
the faces of the young people as they 
wander, fascinated, through the in- 
stitute galleries. Or again, it may be 
the look that covers a kid’s face 
when he is trying to paint a picture 
of the Lord. I’m not sure exactly 
what means the most to me, but this 
I do know: This project makes me 
mighty proud to be a Kiwanian.” 
proud to be a Kiwanian.” HE END 
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Reverend Bradley Skinner, head of the Akron Ministerial Association, 

says one value of the project is that it brings religion into the classroom 
interdenominationally, without arousing controversy. The 
Kiwanis-sponsored program is helping children think of God, he said. **They 
can sometimes do this better with their hands than with their heads.”’ 
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If your last club party 
was a horrible failure, don’t 

Iynch the 

entertainment chairman! 


Just hand him these 


) 
YS 


of 


are planning a ladies’ night for two 
dozen couples or a twenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration for a thousand 
people. 

In the first place, a program in- 
volving a series of skits, scenery, 
music, group singing and other detail 
work requires the time and skills of 
more than one man. So it is essential 
to have a team of capable assistants. 
Choose them wisely for they can 
make or break your party. They 
should be selected not because they 
are your close friends but because 
they are qualified to handle specific 
jobs. 

Your master of 
toastmaster must be able to impart 
a genuine feeling of gaiety to the 
program. He should be experienced 
at appearing before groups and be 
comfortable “on stage.” He is the 
man who keeps the show moving, 
clipping short the dull acts and fill- 
ing in the inevitable time lags when 
a prop or a performer is late. Your 
song leader need not be a soloist, but 
he must be able to get folks into the 
spirit of group singing. If you have a 
store manager in your club, he can 


ceremonies or 


successful party planning 


By R. A. LEWIS 


‘OMEONE has estimated that in the 
os average year about 50,000 club 
members are drafted into the job of 
program or entertainment chairman. 
A small fraction are outstandingly 
successful; the majority are just so- 
so and some are downright failures. 
Yet all work with much the same 
material, within comparable budget 
limitations and with the same home- 
grown talent. Why the big difference 
in their performance? The answer is 
relatively simple. Some people have 
learned the essentials of successful 
entertainment planning. The _ rest 
stumble along without a plan, a pro- 
gram or a capable team. 

Whether you are an entertainment 
chairman already or may become 
one someday, it’s well to know how 
to turn failure into success in this 
important field of club activity. The 
same basic rules apply whether you 
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probably furnish a window decora- 
tor to transform four bare walls into 
an appropriate setting that will add 
immensely to your evening’s fun. 
An attendance and reception chair- 
man can help you build up interest 
in the program and increase attend- 
ance. He can preside informally at 
the predinner warm-up. Be sure he 
is well-liked, and a good mixer who 
can get your guests into the party 
spirit. You may want a _ publicity 
chairman, who should, of course, be 
familiar with the preparation of 
newspaper and radio releases. 
Having selected an efficient team, 
give them ample time to handle their 
phase of the entertainment job. 
Schedule meetings well in advance 
and then preside over them in a 
businesslike way. Here an agenda 
will help you keep meetings on the 
track and also begin generating the 


enthusiasm you will need in order 
to put your program across. 

This leads to the next ingredient 
of a successful party: careful plan- 
ning. Nothing is more essential in 
preparing for a party of any kind 
than a good blueprint. Getting your 
blueprint down on paper has the 
added advantage of enabling each 
participant to see at a glance just 
where he fits into the over-all plan. 

Many successful entertainment 
chairmen have two plans. One, a 
pre-party plan, lists in detail the re- 
sponsibilities of the publicity chair- 
man, the decorations chairman, the 
attendance chairman and the prop- 
erties chairman. The second plan is 
a timetable for the actual party. It 


avoids delays and keeps the fun 
moving. Here is a typical party 
timetable: 

700715. ..loe Breaker ........0..06.. Joe 
7:15—7:40...Buffet—Music and Songs. . . Dick 
7:40—7:50...President’s Welcome 
7:50—8:05...Program Event 1........... Jim 
8:05—8:15...Program Event 2........... Lee 
8:15—8:40...Program Event 3......... Dave 
8:40—9:00...Contest for Guests......... Tom 
| eee SEPM = Svs hate ie Seis as bie Bill 


One chairman who is noted for his 
excellent parties carries his time- 
table on a card in the palm of his 
hand. Another chairman mimeo- 
graphs his timetable and distributes 
copies to each participant and as- 
sistant. 

Plans should be discussed, of 
course, in your committee meetings. 
Your assistants may offer excellent 
suggestions as to how things can be 
improved. Perhaps you have sched- 
uled an act for thirty minutes that 
would be far more amusing if com- 
pressed into ten minutes. Perhaps 
your scenery man will need a few 
extra minutes to prepare for a par- 
ticular act. It is important also to 
remember that if your assistants 
have worked on the final planning 
they will feel individually responsi- 
ble for the party’s success. Let each 
man feel he has a personal stake in 
the program and then watch him 
work! 

One word of caution: Never make 
anyone’s job look too difficult. In one 
case, the whole program committee 
resigned after a ten-page stunt script 
had been distributed. It was simply 
too involved for anyone. Left with- 
out help, the program chairman was 
also forced to resign. At another 
club, the program chairman sent a 
similar script to his participants, but 
with the note that it need not be 
memorized. Participants could cut 
out or add any lines they desired, 
for the script was only intended as 
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a general suggestion. As a result, 
everyone cooperated fully. 

People love surprises, so it is well 
worth the effort to try to develop 
an original party idea. While people 
enjoy good entertainment, they have 
the most fun when they are part of 
the show. Hence, in planning your 
party, try to have everyone take 
part in the festivities. 

One Kiwanis entertainment chair- 
man staged a luncheon party based 
on a simple but hilarious idea. Un- 
known to his fellow members, he 
arranged to have the club wives 
seated at the luncheon table when 
the members arrived for their regu- 
lar weekly meeting. No member was 
permitted to speak a word, as the 
wives took complete charge of the 
meeting, adopting one outlandish 
resolution after another limiting the 
rights of their amused husbands. 

Another club held an “Advertising 
Party” to which guests came dressed 
to represent well-known personal- 
ities like Aunt Jemima, the Gold 
Dust Twins and the Smith Brothers. 
A prize was given for the best cos- 
tume. Beside the plates were souve- 
nirs and samples of widely adver- 
tised products, and the walls of the 
room were lined with huge poster 
ads. Another club staged an amus- 
ing ladies’ night program when the 
wives again took over the “meeting,” 
this time attempting to identify 
prominent club members with hu- 
morous speeches on each man’s hob- 
bies and interests. Such parties, of 
course, are very easy on a club’s 
entertainment budget. 

A holiday party can be a high spot 
of a club’s year-long social activities, 
especially if the holiday theme is 
carried into the decorations and the 
entertainment. Here again there is 
no substitute for the surprise ele- 
ment in funmaking. One club staged 
a Halloween party in an unfinished 
farmhouse outside of town. None of 
the guests knew the exact location 
of the party until they arrived at 
the eerie site, to be greeted by 
pumpkin heads and “ghosts” pranc- 
ing through the shadows. After an 
evening of music, dancing, fortune 
telling and Halloween games, the 
guests were marched §single-file 
through a “Grave Yard Trail,” 
headed by two spirits. Along the 
spooky trail were tombstones bear- 
ing such humorous epitaphs as 
“Here Lies Frank Harrold’s Oil 
Wells” and “Tommy Jenner’s Har- 
ness Business—Killed By The Auto- 
mobile!” 

Competent professional entertain- 
ment is always welcome, but local 
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amateurs often have a greater “box- 
office appeal” than little-known pro- 
fessionals. Many people would prefer 
to watch Banker Jones or Lawyer 
Wright perform in an amusing skit 
than watch one more accordion 
player grind through his well-worn 
performance. And prominent local 
people usually have more publicity 
value in building up attendance at 
your party. 

As in all undertakings, self-con- 
fidence is one of the best assurances 
of a successful party. Having se- 
lected a capable staff and having 
planned an interesting party, pro- 
ceed on the assumption that your 
party will be the best in your club’s 
history. You will find that your con- 
fidence is catching and that your 
assistants will work all the harder 
to attain your goal. 

Finally, don’t overlook the details 
that contribute to the success of a 
party. Obviously you will not have 
full attendance if your party date 
conflicts with some other community 
activity. Yet entertainment chairmen 
often fail to check against conflicting 
dates. Once a local service club 
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staged a party during the week of 
the county fair in a nearby city. The 
conflict was not discovered until it 
was too late to change the party 
date, and less than half the expected 
guests turned up. If ladies are in- 
vited to your party, don’t forget to 
check the calendar for ladies’ or- 
ganizations as well. 

Among the details that are some- 
times forgotten in party planning is 
adequate publicity. There are many 
forms of effective publicity and the 
more you utilize the greater will be 
your attendance. Among the more 
common forms are bulletin board 
notices, printed or mimeographed 
invitations mailed to members, and 
radio and newspaper announce- 
ments. Some attendance chairmen 
have taken additional steps to assure 
themselves of a large turnout by 
personally telephoning members, es- 


pecially those who seldom attend 
meetings. 

In preparing newspaper publicity, 
remember that a good photograph 
doubles interest value. If some mem- 
bers have been rehearsing skits in 
costume, this makes an interesting 
picture subject. If the local paper 
cannot send a photographer to shoot 
the picture, a club member whose 
hobby is photography can help you 
send along a good picture or so with 
your story. Remember also that edi- 
tors prefer news stories concerning 
present and future events rather 
than accounts of something that hap- 
pened last week. So you often have 
better luck getting an advance pic- 
ture in your paper a week before 
your party. Finally, your publicity 
job is not complete until you have 
given your editor a brief follow-up 
story after the party, reporting the 
attendance, the correct names of 
committee members and party par- 
ticipants, along with such other 
newsworthy details as the names of 
out-of-town guests. 

These are the basic ingredients of 
a successful party. If you have 
looked after the details, generated 
real enthusiasm, given each man a 
specific job and have prepared a 
careful plan, you can hardly go 
wrong. When the hour of the party 
arrives, your plans should be mesh- 
ing smoothly. Do not hold up the 
program for late arrivals, for that 
will throw the rest of the evening 
off schedule and disappoint your 
guests. 

If a stunt does not click, don’t 
hesitate to cut it short and move on 
to the next activity. No one can 
really foresee how a crowd will re- 
spond, for every crowd is different. 
Then, when a program event is espe- 
cially well received, you can let that 
act run on, making up for the min- 
utes you saved earlier. 

Usually a party is considered over 
when the last guest departs. But 
some entertainment chairmen carry 
the gaiety over by handing each 
guest a sealed envelope as he leaves. 
It is marked “Do Not Open Until 
Morning.” Upon opening it, the guest 
reads a note, “We hope you enjoyed 
our party,” signed by the president 
or entertainment chairman. Also en- 
closed is some souvenir which serves 
as a reminder of a good evening of 
fun and is an excellent good-will 
builder. 

If you have followed this simple 
advice, your guests will read your 
“next morning” note with real grati- 
tude. And your next party cannot 
come too soon! THE END 
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Here is the frank, 
personal story of a man 
who makes his living 
by putting words 

in other people’s mouths. 


He proudly declares 


the 


ry\weE MAN I work for is in the me- 
| dium-high brackets of the fed- 
eral government and frequently in 
the public eye. Recently he called 


me in and asked if I had read his 
latest speech. 
“It got a terrific reception,” he 


said. “You might keep a copy of it 
around and study it.” 

I went back to my office not know- 
ing whether to feel elated or de- 
pressed. I had written the speech. 

That is only one of the hazards 
of being a ghost. 

There are many more. A ghost in 
industry or government spends an 
anonymous and his mo- 
ments of triumph are rarely com- 
pletely satisfying because discretion 
requires that he not share them with 
anyone else. The ghost can never 
enjoy having the bunch in the office 
compliment him on some particular 
assignment. In fact they rarely know 
quite what he is doing except that 
he is in the public relations depart- 
ment and is often seen, late at night, 
pounding a battered typewriter. 

A ghost writer in government faces 
additional hazards. He is fair prey 
to congressmen. Periodically one of 
them sounds off about the ghosts. 
He doesn’t quite say they are sinister 
but he does leave the impression 
that they are not quite wholesome 
either. Besides, he says, they cost 
the taxpayer a fortune. But many a 
writer in various government depart- 
ments spends a good part of his time 
composing letters “For the signa- 
ture of Congressman Blank.” 

My job is primarily public rela- 
tions—meeting newspaper people and 
answering their constant queries, 


existence 
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ain 


one of 





By ANONYMOUS 


helping magazine writers do pieces 
on our particular operations and a 
hundred and one chores required to 
keep an inquisitive public informed. 
A good part of my time is spent in 
ghost writing, however. Speeches, 
correspondence, magazine articles, 
solemn letters of condolence, witty 
thank-you notes—the whole gamut 
of written material. I am like any 
writer anywhere with one differ- 


ence: Someone else gets the by- 
line. 
For some reason this surprises 


many people. Apparently they do 
not realize that ghost writing today 
is as much a part of the business 
and government scene as account- 
ing, purchasing or any other activity 
necessary for efficiency and produc- 
tion. Nor is the idea especially new, 
except to the layman. Franklin 
Roosevelt was an exceptionally able 
writer—as his first inaugural speech 
bears out. But still he ended up 
relying on Robert Sherwood and 
three or four other ghosts. 
Eisenhower, Truman—in fact most 
executives in private industry or 
government — today rely on ghost 
writers. They do it for good reason: 
to save time for other more impor- 
tant duties. Today it is generally 


recognized that the writer, like the 
lawyer, auditor or personnel man, 
is a specialist whose services con- 
tribute to an executive’s efficiency. 

The idea is not new. Alexandre 
Dumas used a corps of ghost writ- 
ers to supplement his own prodi- 
gious output. In fact, the story goes 
that one day he met his son and 
asked, “Have you read my new novel 
yet?” “No,” the son replied. “Have 
you?” 

This is not the only historical prec- 
edent. Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac ghosted his friend’s letters to 
Roxanne; Sidney Carton in Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities did quite a bit of 
ghosting. Some purists still argue 
that Shakespeare didn’t write his 
own plays but managed it by bring- 
ing home Bacon—the type of pun, 
incidentally, with which a_ ghost 
writer can get away because the 
audience never knows the real au- 
thor and thus cannot commit may- 
hem. 

Ghost writing can be carried to 
ridiculous lengths. The story of the 
ghost writer who became so success- 
ful that he hired a ghost writer to 
do his material for him has been 
true time and time again in the pulp 
magazines and, even today, in radio. 
It seems that some people who have 
established writing reputations get 
too lazy to do their own writing any 
longer. A well known TV comedian 
(who employs seven gag writers to 
ghost his funny material) was re- 
cently sued by a woman writer who 
claimed he had hired her to write a 
novel which was to appear under 
his name. The case was aired when 
he got cold feet and didn’t make the 
required payments. 

Today many magazines which 
twenty years ago would have died 
rather than admit that a famous ac- 
tress’ personal story, in eight in- 
stallments, wasn’t written by her, 
now boldly use the “As told to...” 
by-line. This is one of the few ways 
by which a ghost can be a ghost and 
still get his name in print. Many 
literary magazines contain adver- 
tisements beamed at a strange, and 
I trust small, group who may want 
someone else to write plays, novels, 
poems and short stories for them. 
It is called, in the polite language of 
the literary magazines, co-author- 
ship. 

However, the ghost business is not 
based on someone’s ridiculous desire 
to pass off a creative work as his 
own. The pressure of ordinary busi- 
ness explains the modern phenome- 
non of ghost writers. No longer does 

(see I AM A GHOST page 43) 
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Ever since Izaak Walton’s 
time, sportsmen have endured 
the smirks and outright 
ridicule of people 

who don’t respond to the lure 
of Nature. Here is one 
Nimrod’s explanation of why 
grown men go wading in icy 
rivers or sneaking through 
the woods like Indians. 


By KEITH C. SCHUYLER 


AVE YOU ever wondered, as frigid 
H water crept into your boots 
while you freed the ice from your 
fishing-rod guides, just what type of 
insanity got you into the predica- 
ment of the moment? Or, when a 
wet glob of snow slapped you on the 
back of the neck as you worked to 
free the mechanism of your deer 
rifle, have you ever stopped for a 
quick check on how close you might 
be to the edge of your rocker? 

Probably not, if you are one of the 
31,030,324 persons who bought a 
license to hunt or fish in the United 
States last year. And if you are one 
of the remaining Americans who did 
neither, you may dismiss this seem- 
ing madness on the part of nearly 
one-fifth of the population with a sad 
shake of the head. 

There is a perfectly legitimate rea- 
son why bankers, merchants, poli- 
ticians, housewives, barefoot boys 
and even writers forsake all else on 
occasion to go hunting and fishing. 
The aesthete will try to convince you 
that he goes out to drink in the 
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beauties of nature, to let his finer 
sense acquire the soft polish and 

appreciation of the wide 
open Hooey! Nature boys 
hint rather broadly that they like to 
go primitive, to pit their prowess 
against the beasts of the forest or 
the denizens of the deep. Hogwash! 
Others will admit, incorrectly, that 


delicate 


spaces. 


they go out primarily to collect a 
game or a fish dinner. Pardon the 
mirk! 

Despite the impolite exclamations, 
I must admit that each of these 


portsmen has some justification for 
micro- 
such 


his opinion. But under the 


scope of common reasoning, 
arguments break down and we are 
still left with the unanswered ques- 


why? 


tion 
[Ler’s TAKE the case of the self- 
styled aesthete. 

True, there is great opportunity for 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature 
when you are out in the wilds. But 
the fellow with a fishing rod seldom 
sees much more than the area en- 
compassed by the last half of length 
of his rod and the spot where his 
line enters the water. Or to where 
a surface lure is quietly riding the 
current or ripping up the surface, 
according to its intended 
enticement. This relatively uninter- 


means of 


esting scenery can be_ reasonably 
well duplicated in your bathtub. 
And, as I. have found in many in- 


stances, with equal productivity. 
The fellow with a gun goes along 
boring holes through the brush with 
his eyes, taking an occasional glance 
in front of him to avoid projecting 
roots, outsized rocks and holes in the 
eround. If he has a dog, that animal 
lead the over 
scenery which is in 
close to be properly appreciated. 


hunter's 
most 


will eyes 


cases too 


In summer our sportsman’s most 
intimate contact with nature will 
consist of providing himself as a liv- 
ing sacrifice to the gustatory whims 
of various and sundry insects. And 
in winter he becomes a victim of the 
weather’s foul machinations. His 
greatest opportunity for a true ap- 
preciation of nature comes while he 
is eating his lunch under a tree or 
when driving to and from the great 
outdoors. Either of these activities 
cannot be classified as sport in the 
true sense of the word. 

The nature boy, or (heh, heh) pri- 
meval type, looks even sillier under 
our microscope. There he stands, 
holding a rifle capable of reaching 
out a mile or more to blast an ani- 
mal way over in the next county. 
Or, he may be leading a sixteen- 
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ounce bass around at will on a leash 
capable of controlling a medium- 
sized horse. 

And the hungry fellow! Certainly 
a neatly butchered beef is at least 
comparable to the sometimes badly 
shot-up venison we hack apart in 
the cellar or back yard. And it’s a 
darned sight cheaper. 

The same for fish. If we 
figured accurately the actual cost per 
pound of the sometimes smelly car- 
casses we bring home, we would be 
forced to hide the shameful total 
forever from our wives. Or even quit 


ever 


fishing, maybe. 

These somewhat uncomplimentary 
observations might seem more justi- 
fied from someone whose 
mother frightened by a _ night 
crawler or a field mouse. But this is 
being written by a fellow whose 
greatest claim to fame is the fact that 
he is able to hunt or fish, or both, 
seven days a week, still earn a liv- 


coming 
was 


ing and stay married. 

Note further, not one thing un- 
complimentary has been said about 
the actual sports themselves—hunt- 
ing and fishing. And I might as well 
admit at this point that I don’t mean 
to belittle those fellows I meet 
throughout the year in the field or 
along the stream. We share the same 
love for the sports. 

But when we actually do study 
the reasons for spending so much 
time following these sports, we know 
down deep in our hearts that there 
must be something more than the 
thrills we find that makes us go 
back time and time again. 


2 
Wuar is rt then? Are we actually 
as nutty as the poor souls who have 


never hunted or fished believe us 
to be? 
I don’t think so. In fact, I know 


we're not. 

It must be admitted that there is 
a certain sense of achievement and 
a real thrill in finding success with 
the gun or the fishing rod. But the 
real value that comes to us is an 
intangible something—a peace of 
mind and refreshment of spirit that 
is a tonic which can be found in no 
other way that I know. 

The secret unfolded itself to me 
one day when I foolishly attempted 
to mix business with pleasure. I had 
a particularly weighty problem on 
my mind and I attempted to solve it 
while out fishing. I actually took my 
rod out with the express purpose and 
intent of thinking out my trouble 
while waiting for an accommodating 
fish to bite. 

Of course it took a little time to 


get comfortably situated once I ar- 
rived at my intended fishing spot. 
But after awhile I moved my prob- 
lem to the fore to give it careful 
consideration. Then for a second I 
thought I had a bite. 

“Just the current though...,” I 
said to myself. “Now about that 
problem.... By golly, maybe that was 
a bite after all.... Probably just a 
little fish though.... Getting back to 
the problem, I.... Say, look at the 
way the current swings that line! 
Wow! That isn’t the current.” (After 
a short but lively tussle), “Not a 
bad fish, either....” 

By now you know what happened 
to my problem: It never entered my 
mind again for the rest of the day. 
And when I arrived home I was 
pleasantly tired and went straight to 
bed. 


| HAVE TRIED several times to think 
over some particularly perplexing 
situation while hunting or fishing... 
with equal lack of success. So now I 
just let nature take its course and 
relax. Problems have a way of clari- 
fying themselves under such circum- 
stances. 

When we’re relaxing at home there 
are constant 
sponsibilities. There are always 
things to do. If we attempt escape in 
a book or a quick nap, there is al- 
ways the telephone, the neighbor’s 
kids or some well-meaning friend 
who needs a fourth at bridge to bring 
us back to the world of reality in a 
hurry. 

But when a 
through a field or 
trout stream, there are no telephones, 
bosses...nothing 


reminders of our re- 


man is tramping 
wading along a 


no neighbors, no 
but ourselves and the mosquitoes. 
Other escapees generally mind their 
own business and let us alone with 
our sport and our own form of re- 
laxation. 

You may come home with your 
heels bumping your behind at every 
step, your eyes burning from the sun 
or wind and every cell of your body 
crying out for rest, food and sleep. 
But the next day, providing you 
haven’t overdone it, you have a 
healthy, clean feeling and a clear 
mind. 

I have never known a real, honest- 
to-goodness outdoorsman, regard- 
less of what type of business he is 
in, to be bothered with ulcers. Not 
one of them has committed suicide, 
to my knowledge, and, as far as I 
know, none of them ever beats his 
wife. The true outdoorsman gets 
more pleasure out of hunting or tak- 
ing his dog for a walk. THE END 
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Kiwanian Bill Temple stirs the big-top fever 


in millions of hearts 


from coast to coast. 
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The story behind the classification—number 54 7OUR imagination runs wild when 

y you step inside Kiwanian Bill 
Temple’s place of business. Clowns 
grin at you. Lions leap at you. Girls 
in spangled tights flirt with you 
and you can almost hear a side- 
show barker crying, “Step right up, 
lay-deez...and...gentlemen! See the 
greatest show on earth! See the dar- 
ing young man on the flying trapeze! 
See the monkeys! The giraffes! The 
world’s largest elephants! Step right 
up and get your tickets!” 

Bill is one of the world’s biggest 
circus poster printers. He’s been at 
it since 1907, and his handiwork has 
excited the circus fever in millions 









of hearts from coast to coast. Bill’s 
nine printing presses eat up about 
1250 pounds of ink and 48,000 pounds 
of paper and cardboard per month. 
Over the years the company’s out- 
put laid end to end would undoubt- 















Kiwanian Bill Temple, 
dean of circus printers, shows 






a favorite creation to two 






of his granddaughters. 











more 


earth 


edly reach around the 
than once 

“That 
than anyone I've 
Neil E. Schaffner, America’s number 


who has 


man has more inspiration 


ever met,” says 


tent-show comedian, 


operated his own production com- 


one 


pany tor 

“Temple knows the problems of 
show people,” declares E. J. Carpen- 
ter, dean of the roadshow fraternity. 
“He always gives us the best kind 


twenty-seven years. 


of art work.” 

In Bill’s files are posters that he 
has the 
cuses in the history of show business. 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, Seils Sterling, 
Sells Floto, Al G. Barnes, Cole 
Brothers, Tom Mix, Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum & Bailey, Clyde Beatty 
and dozens of other big namers have 
and 


made of most famous cir- 


made good use of his artistic 
promotional talents. 

Bill got printer’s ink in his veins 
when, as worked on a 
weekly newspaper in Oklahoma. One 
job led to another, and before he 


settled down in Mason City Bill had 


a boy : he 


seen the inside of many different 
print shops. At Red Wing, Minne- 
sota the future Kiwanian worked 


for an advertising company which 
made highly colored horse blankets 

a popular item back in those days. 
Firms their the 
blankets and gave them to saddle- 


printed ads on 
horse owners. 

On this job Bill discovered that 
he had artistic ability and before 
long he was designing and carving 
the wood blocks from which those 
fancy-lettered horse blankets were 
printed. Bill was young and ambi- 
tious. With a wife to support, he 
started dreaming of the time he 
could own his own shop. Nights, 





Bill, left. 

and a friend 
reminisce 

over an old-time 


show poster. 


after putting in twelve hours at the 
shop, he studied art by correspond- 


ence. 
After a year in Red Wing, Bil! 
came to Mason City, where he 


worked in a small shop that special- 
ized in printing for show business. 
He kept on studying art at night, 
and finally, in 1914, he took over the 
firm. Since then Bill’s business has 
grown steadily. Even during the de- 
pression he did well, and in 1937 he 
built his own building, which now 
has 12,400 square feet of floor space. 

In addition to circus posters, Bill’s 
company designs and prints adver- 
tising for carnivals, stage and trav- 
eling repertoire tent shows; fairs, 
movie theaters, dance bands, rodeos 
and thrill shows. 

The stockroom in Bill’s plant is 
filled with posters and cards ready 
to be shipped as soon as the name 
of the town and date of perform- 
ance is imprinted. This must be 
done at the last minute, rela- 
tively speaking, for shows sometimes 
change their schedules due to floods, 
drought, strikes, epidemics or other 
unforeseen happenings. And so cir- 
cus agents wait until a few weeks 
before the performance to wire Bill 
a go-ahead. As soon as he receives 
this final OK, Bill finishes the re- 
quired number of posters and ships 
them, pronto, to the desired city. 
This operation is timed so that ma- 
terials arrive just as the circus’ ad- 
vance publicity crew rolls into town. 

“Ten days to two weeks is suffi- 
cient time to advertise most enter- 
tainment features,” advises Bill. “To 
advertise an event too far ahead is 
as bad as not advertising it enough.” 

Occasionally, when a_ sudden 


change is made in a show’s itinerary, 





Bill will stop his presses, change 
over to the emergency order and 
have the new posters en route by 
air mail within a few hours. 

Most every person, at a certain 
age, has wanted to be a circus 
performer. Bill didn’t escape this 
primordial urge, nor have his grand- 
children. When they reached the 
swing and trapeze age they always 
visited Grandpa Temple, who never 
raised any objections to the antics 
that went on in his back yard. As 
he watched the children playing cir- 
cus it brought back golden memories 
of his own youth. 

When Bill was a boy every young 
swain scanned the newly posted cir- 
cus billboards and dreamed of be- 
coming a “Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze.” Most kids lost this 
after the circus left 
town. But not young Temple. For 
years he patiently practiced tight- 
rope walking and today, with a boy- 
ish grin, he boasts, “I could make a 
living at it if I had to!” 

There isn’t a traveling circus, car- 
nival, tent show or dance band of 
any consequence that Bill Temple 
“caught” on tour. He will 
across the country to 


desire soon 


hasn’t 
often 
see a new show. 

“He always says it’s for business 
reasons, but I know it’s because he 
never got acting out of his blood,” 
Mrs. Temple says with a knowing 
smile. 

Many celebrities visit Bill to get 
his advice about entertainment ad- 
vertising and promotion. One was 
Lawrence Welk, who now leads a 
famous dance band. He regards a 
piece of advice given by Kiwanian 
Temple as the turning point in his 
career. 

Welk, a prairie lad from North 
Dakota, had collected a fine bunch 
of musicians together. Dressed in 
overalls, they played old-time tunes 
and filled the local dance halls. But 
whenever they’d venture outside 
that area they always flopped. 

“What’s my trouble?” Welk asked 
Bill one day. 

“You have a good orchestra—too 
good for hillbilly stuff. Take off the 
overalls and dress them up.” 

Welk was skeptical but he fol- 
lowed Bill’s advice, and from that 
time on his success was phenomenal. 

Kiwanian Temple enjoys several 
hobbies, one of which, oddly enough, 
is collecting old show posters. He 
undoubtedly has the finest group to 
be found anywhere in the US. Some 
of his prized posters plug such old- 
time favorites as The Balloon Girl, 
Fine Feathers, Her Dangerous Hour, 


travel 
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In a Woman’s Power, Mr. Plaster of 
Paris, Why Girls Leave Home, The 
Other Man’s Wife, The Convict’s 
Daughter, Girls of All Nations and 
Over the Hill to the Poor House. 

“If you can remember any of 
these,” Bill smiles, “you’re older 
than you may like to admit.” 

Being a member of Kiwanis isn’t 
a hobby with Bill Temple; it is seri- 
ous business. So serious, in fact, that 
he dropped out of all other clubs and 
lodges to give his full energy to 
affairs of the Mason City club. He 
is especially interested in helping 
underprivileged children and assist- 
ing the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. 
A gum machine project and an an- 
nual apple sale help to swell the 
club’s working fund, and whenever 
there is any special advertising 
needed by the Kiwanis club—or by 
any local civic group, for that mat- 
ter—Bill Temple always volunteers. 

From early spring, when those 
gold and red wagons rumble out of 
winter headquarters, until they are 
back again in the fall, the circus 
talks through the medium of colorful 
posters pasted on billboards, old 
barns and wooden fences, telling 
young and old folks that “The Circus 
is Coming!” Kiwanian Temple has 
printed that famous line over and 
over again down through the years 
on his battery of presses. He feels 
that in this way he’s made life hap- 
pier for lots of people. THE END 


The nine presses of 

the Central Show 
Printing Company often 
turn out posters 
twenty-four hours a 
day. Left, Bill 

halts a press to look 
over one of 

his products. Above, 

he recommends a change 
to his artist. 
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pea now, how superstitious 
are you? Are you one of the 
10,000,000 
rabbit’s foot or 


Americans who carry a 
one of the 3,000,000 


who put more faith in a four-leafed 


( clover? H-bombs, wonder drugs and 


“thinking” machines notwithstand- 
ing, superstitions still are very much 


y with us. We’re not quite so prone to 


admit them in public perhaps, but 
let us meet a toad in private and we 
still get Even 
have plenty of company, and good 
at that 


wart-wacky so, we 


company 





For example, President Eisen- 
hower still hangs on for dear life to 
a gold five-guinea piece that has 
worn many a hole in his trouser 


pockets over the years. It has fol- 
lowed him battlefields and 
continents. Prime Minister Sir Win- 
Churchill Fridays so 
much he avoids traveling on them as 
much as possible and no mathema- 
tician in the world could argue him 
out of his room if the Friday also 


across 


ston hates 


happens to be the thirteenth of a 
month. 

Why is Friday the thirteenth 
looked upon as such a forbidding 


day by Churchill and many others? 

The Christians 
Friday unlucky because Christ died 
on that day. It is also reputedly the 
day Adam and Eve ate the forbidden 
fruit, and the day the Flood deluged 
the earth. What’s more, the thir- 
teenth of the month will fall more 


early considered 


frequently on Friday than on any 
other day of the week during the 
next 400 years! 

A friend of mine is a member of 
a Philadelphia firm. It 
seems he was wearing a certain 
polka dot tie one day six months ago 
when a real deal came through for 
him. This tie now is almost worn to 
a shread, but do you think he’ll wear 
another one to work? Nothing doing! 
He might lose out on a big transac- 
tion if he did. 

There still plenty of 
keepers who wipe the money they 


3 ‘ c 2: 
brokerage 


are store- 




















give out in change on the first sale 
each day lest their good luck leave 
the store with the coins. Of course, 
none of them let you see them do 
their little ritual. 

It is also a popular superstition 
that the first customer of the week 
must make a purchase, however 
small, or else business will be bad all 
week. We have a ninety-nine-year 

































































lease instead of a 100-year one be- 
cause even numbers were anci2ntly 
believed to be under evil influences. 

Although the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not recognize the “curse” 
on two-dollar bills, the facts are that 
of the 34,000,000 two-dollar bills that 
public circulation a few 
vears back, almost all of them had 
at least one corner torn off. Some of 
them just never back. The 
fifth time a two-dollar bill passes to 
a superstitious person—that is, with 
all corners torn off—there’s 
only one thing left to do: Tear the 
whole bill into pieces. You just don’t 
dare to fool with these devilish two- 
spots! 

It is popularly believed today that 
the myth about the four-leaf clover 
began with Eve. Upon her banish- 
ment from Paradise, she supposedly 
carried such a clover with her. And 
so the bit of greenery came to be 
regarded as a good-luck charm! Nel- 
son Eddy and Pat O’Brien reputedly 


were in 


came 


four 
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carry four-leaf clovers in their pock- 
ets. 

According to popular legend, 
Opera Star Lauritz Melchior’s wife 
gives him a gentle kick in the shin 
and whispers a traditional Danish 
good-luck wish in his ear when he 
is ready to go on stage at the Met. 
Translated, her good wishes add up 
to, “Break your neck and legs.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Allen have kept 
one of their favorite New Year’s 
resolutions for years. As the new 
year comes in, they eat pickled her- 
ring together for good luck. As the 
story goes, the resolution dates back 
to one New Year’s Eve a good many 
years ago when Fred and Mrs. Allen 
(Portland) had dinner in a dining 


x 
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car. For some inexplainable reason 
they ordered pickled herring that 
evening. Business picked up almost 
at once, with part of the windfall 
being one of their most important 
radio contracts. Ergo, the Allens 
stick faithfully to the pickled herring 
menu each time another year rolls 
around. 

In most of his professional appear- 
ances since 1906, Ed Wynn has worn 
the same pair of shoes. Many other 
notable persons had their little su- 
perstitious foibles. For example, Al 
Jolson considered it bad luck to wear 
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a new suit on the opening night of a 
new show. Joe Louis, in his prime, 
always had his left glove put on first. 
According to one story I heard, Ted 
Lewis cancelled a $5000 engagement 
just because his “magic” silk topper 
became mislaid while going from one 
city to another. And Eddie Cantor’s 
eyes grow still larger when they 
focus on anything that adds up to 
thirteen. He once rewrote a radio 
script because the manuscript filled 
thirteen pages. Eddie Rickenbacker 
used to carry a dried bat’s heart in 
his barnstorming racing days. Bette 
Davis will not sing before breakfast 
and avoids breakfast companions 
who have a tendency to sing before 
they down their ham and eggs. The 
late Bob Ripley, who traveled mil- 
lions of miles in his lifetime, always 
considered it bad luck to tell any- 
body where he was going. Before he 
made a stage entrance, beloved Will 
Rogers, the famous humorist, 
knocked on wood to insure the suc- 
cess of his performance. 

Let’s go back in history a little 
farther. Dr. Samuel Johnson never 
took a walk without touching every 
lamppost along the way. If he inad- 
vertently missed one, he would im- 
mediately return home. Henry VIII 
of England used a black mule’s hoof 
as a paperweight because he be- 
lieved it kept evil demons away. 
William Shakespeare believed that 
sleeping in a bed over 400 years old 
would bring good luck. 

The Japanese attributed special 
powers to the all-black cat, among 





which was the power to forecast the 
weather. While we in the Western 
world worry about black cats pass- 
ing in front of us, the Japanese dread 
cats that are brown or pinkish. Lord 


By 
O. A. BATTISTA 


Many a man 
tears corners off 
of two dollar 
bills or 

cringes at the 
sight of black cats, 


Nelson gave the lucky horseshoe 
prominence when he nailed one to 
the mast of his flagship Victory. The 
shoe must point upward; otherwise 
the good luck will fall out. It is 
widely believed that a horseshoe 
hung above the door of a home will 
bring good fortune to the family and 
keep harmful influences out of the 
house. 

Do you worry for minutes after- 
ward if you unsuspectingly walk 
under a ladder? The ancients are 
responsible for this one. A triangle 
represented a sacred symbol, and a 
ladder against a wall formed a tri- 
angle. Walking through it broke the 
magic of the triangle. Great mis- 
fortune, even death, supposedly be- 
fell the transgressor. 

The absurdity that a broken mirror 
brings misfortune can also be traced 
to the notions of our primitive an- 
cestors. They firmly believed the 
soul could leave the body and 
wander about at will. They thought 
their reflected images on the water 
were their own souls. To cast a stone 
into the water or to otherwise dis- 
turb the reflection was to destroy the 
spirit’s temporary dwelling place. 
The offender could expect to suffer 
for his misdeed, or so they thought. 

The Romans, on the other hand, 
believed that the health of the body 
changed every seven years. Reason- 
ing that a mirror reflected the body’s 
health, they imagined that breaking 
a mirror foreshadowed seven years of 
misfortune. TH. END 
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BY STUDENTS E university has solved 












some of 
the basic problems 
which currently plague 


higher education. 


The little school with 


By HENRY LEE 
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| TINDER a boiling Indiana sun, sev- 
eral dozen Valparaiso under- 






graduates, stripped to the waist, were 






mixing mortar and laying brick. It 






was dirty, discouraging work and 





they could look forward only to a 






long, long summer of it, at nominal 






pay of filty cents an hour to cover 






their board 
Unexpectedly the postman handed 
them a letter from Indianapolis. In 








wavering, angular script, a sixty- 






seven-year-old woman wrote that 
she had read about their project. 







Their token wages (through clear- 






nee from eleven  building-trade 


: 
< 


unions) sort of touched her, she 






said. She too made fifty cents an 






hour washing dishes. She enclosed 
$10 
With renewed courage the volun- 








tary Valpo labor gang went back 
to work. That fall, little Valparaiso 
University in Valparaiso, Indiana, 
forty-five miles out of Chicago, 
proudly opened a four-year college 










of engineering built by student hands 






brick by brick. 






If, like most of us, you are con- 






cerned over the plight of free, un- 







subsidized education in an era of 









President Kretzmann of Valparaiso 
Lniversity was understandably proud of 






his student family the day he dedicated 






the new $225,000 engineering building. 




































subsidy, here is heart-warming news 
from a little school with a great big 
fighting heart. 

Somehow, despite the most haz- 
ardous quarter century that higher 
learning has ever known, tiny Valpo 
has weathered boom, bust, war and 
inflation, and kept growing all the 
time. Today, with only a handful of 
supporting alumni, no big endow- 
ments, no comforting subsidies to fall 
back on, Valpo nonetheless booms 
with faith, hope —and more building 
projects. 

Its secret? Valpo has discovered 
two sources of strength totally un- 
suspected by most hard-pressed 
schools—its own undergrads and a 
generous, idealistic public which 
never had the privilege of a college 
education itself. With their help, 
Valpo is lifting itself by its boot- 
straps. 

Back in the mid-twenties the col- 
lege was shabby, unwanted, even 
unaccredited; an academic white 
elephant of thirty-six weedy acres 
with an obsolescent $200,000 plant. 
Today Valpo is more than quad- 
rupled in area and its physical assets 
now are reckoned at $6,000,000. The 
co-ed student body of almost 2000 
is drawn from all forty-eight states 
and several foreign countries besides. 

Behind this material progress are 
spiritual and intellectual intangibles 
that no bursar could adequately 
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Working during their summer vacations, men 





of Valparaiso University built an 


engineering laboratory on their campus. Only one 
professional workman was on the job, though 
most of the youths weren’t used to manual labor 


and few had any construction experience. 


But sheer sweat and the enthusiasm 


appraise. Talk to Dr. Otto Paul 
Kretzmann, clergyman-president de- 
scended from a 400-year family of 
clergymen; walk the oak-shaded 
‘~ampus with contrasting old ivied 
halls and brand-new buildings and 
you can judge for yourself. 

Here is no pessimistic hand- 
wringing about the future of our 
higher education, no supine pleas for 
government handouts! 

Rather, there’s only confident talk 
of the new $750,000 student union, 
for which the students themselves 
are floating a bond issue...pride 
over the new college of engineering 
...plans for colleges of business, mu- 
sic, education and agriculture and 
a graduate school, which will follow 
in the years ahead. 

In an old-fashioned word for an 
old-fashioned sort of asset, Valpo’s 
greatest intangible is spunk, laced 
with plain hard work. 

As the Valparaiso Male and Female 
College, the school opened back in 
1859 under Methodist auspices. Ten 
years later, because of the drain of 
the Civil War, it fell into private 
hands. For half a century, a unique 
and commercially profitable enter- 
prise, it served the intellectually 
hungry Midwest. 

Too well, some educators thought. 
It taught any subject to any student 
for as long as he wanted. Attracting 
5000 to 6000 students yearly, Valpo 


of youth made up for the students’ inexperience. 


became known throughout the coun- 
try as “The Poor Man’s Harvard.” 


The late Senator George Norris, 
Lowell Thomas, the schoolteacher 
wife of an Indiana governor were 


among its students. 

In 1925, when the school came 
upon hard times, the Lutheran Uni- 
versity Association was formed to 
take it over. As a Lutheran enter- 
prise—through voluntary association 
with the church, Prexy Kretzmanr 
emphasizes—it has achieved its pres- 
ent unique status. 

Not only is it the largest Lutheran 
school in the country, but it also 
boasts the only Lutheran college of 
engineering and law school, in addi- 
tion to its college of arts sciences. 

But the truly amazing thing about 
Valpo is nonsectarian. “Today,” as a 
university finance officer explains 
wryly, “our problems are _inter- 
denominational. How can the private 
school, sectarian or otherwise, sur- 
vive in a subsidized age and yet 
maintain its independence?” 

Valpo has found the answer with- 
out a penny of subsidy or grants-in- 
aid from any church budget, with 
practically token tuition of $350 
yearly from the students. Endow- 
ments total a mere $500,000, and 
there are not yet enough Lutheran 
alumni to provide any substantial 
help. 

Before the war enrollment never 














Because they built it themselves, Valparaiso students find the new engineering laboratory a source of unusual pride. 


exceeded 500 to 600, and then the 
services drained away so many po- 
tential students that one year there 
were only forty-three men on the 
campus. Thus the alumni total about 
3500, most of them graduated in the 
past few years and not yet finan- 
cially able to contribute much 
support, 

(By contrast, Harvard up in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts has _ loyally 
contributing alumni back to the class 
of '81, besides almost $200,000,000 in 
endowments! More than a third in 
all its large classes down the years 
still contribute an average $26 apiece 
yearly to the Harvard Fund.) 

To keep cap and gown above 
water, Valpo demands and receives 
back more from its undergrads than 
any other school in the country. 
When, for example, a group pro- 
tested the lack of a four-year course 
in engineering, Prexy Kretzmann 
and the faculty were seemingly un- 
sympathetic. Valpo couldn’t afford 
expansion, they said. Why didn’t the 
students transfer elsewhere? Or, as 
potential engineers, why didn’t they 
plan and build their own lab? 

Challenged, the students did just 
that. They raised their own funds, 
bought their own materials, paid 
themselves bare living expenses— 


30 


and built the lab. The venture was 
later dramatized in an educational 
movie which won the gold medal 
award of the Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge. 

Similarly, about a year ago, when 
campus agitation got underway for 
a student union building, there was 
no apparent sympathy from the fac- 
ulty. “We'll show them!” the students 
vowed, and voted overwhelmingly to 
tax themselves $30 yearly to finance 
the project. 

Valpo’s enrollment, they calcu- 
lated, would never drop below 1500, 
so the tax would realize at least 
$45,000 every year. On that basis 
they've gone ahead with a $650,000 
bond issue so that the building will 
be open in a year. 


Because of other construction pri- 
orities on the campus, they would 
have had to wait ten years for the 
Valpo administration to do the job 
for them. Through their self-financ- 
ing they expect to pay off the debt 
within fifteen years—and meantime, 
more than a dozen classes will be 
enjoying the building. 

But the thing which most pleases 
Dr. Kretzmann (he was secretly for 
the project all along) is this. The 
two upper classes voted unhesitat- 


ingly to tax themselves, though they 
will have graduated before the stu- 
dent union opens its doors. They’re 
doing it for Valpo, not themselves. 

Finally, Valpo’s undergrads con- 
sider college a privilege, not a birth- 
right. In nine cases out of ten they 
are the first members of their 
families who have gone to a univer- 
sity, and they truly appreciate their 
opportunity. 

During holiday periods and sum- 
mer vacations they take to the road, 
selling Valpo in big cities, small 
towns and rural areas. “In a way,” 
explains Dr. Kretzmann, “they bring 
the product to the home.” In care- 
fully arranged tours they descend 
on a town for a week at a time, mak- 
ing ten calls a day on church mem- 
bers, honor-bound not to mix dating 
with their work. (There have been 
a few cases where they returned 
after the selling tours, but that is 
really beside the point.) 

The results have been amazing. 
In one year, in good part due to 
their contagious enthusiasm, more 
than 25,000 individuals have sup- 
ported the university to the tune of 
more than $600,000. They ranged 
from a bedridden woman who gave 
her needlework, to an industrialist 
who dashed off a check for $25,000. 
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But only a few hundred gave $100 
or more. Almost half the contribu- 
tions were less than $5 apiece. 

Many contributions have been in 
kind. Water coolers from an elec- 
trical appliance dealer, $800 in lab- 
oratory supplies from a chemical 
distributor and, after an_ initial 
misunderstanding, a badly needed 
spreader for 100 college acres which 
needed reseeding. 

With perhaps too much academic 
nicety, Valpo had noted in a bulletin 
to friends that it needed a lime- 
spreader. In northern Wisconsin a 
farm implement dealer scratched his 
head and then consulted his pastor. 
“Do these people mean a manure- 
spreader?” he asked. 

The pastor appealed to Dr. Kretz- 
mann’s office for clarification. Yes, 
he was told, Valpo needed a manure- 
spreader. 

“Why didn’t they say so in the 
first place?” the dealer snorted. 
“Never heard of a lime-spreader, but 
I’ll ship them the other the first of 
the week.” 

Between cash and kind, Valpo 
thus flourishes through a brand-new 
source of academic strength. Here, 
says Dr. Kretzmann, is cheering, 
significant news for any college. 
When the school comes to the peo- 
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ing building, 


a= = 


At the left, a 


ple, when they understand its needs, 
they will support it. Already, 9000 
of its contributors have progressed 
to “patrons,” who are pledged to 
yearly donations. The ultimate goal 
is 100,000 donors, half of them pa- 
trons, and Dr. Kretzmann is serenely 
confident that this impressive figure 
will be reached. 

“It is entirely possible,” he says, 
“for us to become pessimistic 
about the entire situation and to feel 
that there is no future for the private 
or church-related college in Ameri- 
can education. 

“This is completely and thorough- 
ly wrong. If America is to continue 
to do what it has done in the past, 
the private, non-tax-supported col- 
lege and university will have to re- 
main on the American scene and will 
be compelled to make an increas- 
ingly significant contribution to 
American life and thought. This 
means, of course, that a greater num- 
ber of men and women must under- 
stand its distinctive contribution and 
its possibilities for the future.” 

This is Valpo’s opportunity and 
challenge, as Valpo sees it, and the 
prognosis thus far is good. Very 
good. Already the new “old grads” 
are vitally concerned with their uni- 
versity. By the hundreds they write 


too 


Valpo 


member of 


erates a fear shaper 





Now that they’ve realized their dream of a new engineer- 


undergrads have another goal—a 


$750,000 student union center. To help finance this new 


plan, they gladly accepted a $30 boost in annual fees. 


the engineering faculty op- 


that donated to the school. 


was 


to “O. P.,” as the prexy is known, 
and often visit “their” school. They 
tip him off to likely athletic pros- 
pects, ask searching questions about 
the curriculum, urge new 
new schools for future years. 

Even more important than their 
financial help is their endorsement of 
what Valpo stands for. Up to now 
most of the contributors are descend- 
ants of Germans who migrated here 
more than 100 years ago via New 
Orleans and the Mississippi River 
Valley. They were bitterly opposed 
to statism and devoted at any price 
to complete independence and free- 
dom for the individual. 

And that too is what Valpo stands 
for, as their grandsons and great- 
grandsons realize. 


courses, 


In epucation, this little school 
stoutly believes, the “integrating fac- 
tor” which brings together a man’s 
facts and skills into a cohesive per- 
sonality is neither the humanities nor 
philosophy, as some schools teach. 
Rather, says Valpo, it is religion. 
For the country, in Prexy Kretz- 
mann’s words, the school works for 
“unity but not uniformity.” And for 
education, it offers a promising pre- 
view of the flourishing, independent 
school of tomorrow. THE END 








By FRED HAWES, 


One of the oldest and most successful Kiwanis-sponsored clinics 


JR. 


for needy children reflects T h e p 1 . 1 t O f 


were pretty dismal for 

Karen K. when the Kiwanis Club 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania learned 
about her plight. Her father was a 
drunk. He1 invalid, 
and the ragged family was living on 
the thin edge of malnutrition. Then, 
to make matters worse, Karen con- 
tracted polio. The girl was just be- 


rW\yINGs 


mother was an 


ginning to recover when Kiwanians 
needed help. 

They took her to a local hospital 
weeks of 


learned she 


where she enjoyed long 
treatment. Finally, when 
well enough, Karen left the Kiwanis- 
sponsored “Tiny Tim Club” clinic. 


she was 


As the years passed she grew up, 
married, and is now leading a near- 
normal life 

Karen was one of the first cases 
treated by the Kiwanis-sponsored 
clinic which opened its doors to the 
underprivileged chil- 
dren 1923. Since then an 
estimated 500 boys and girls have 
been treated for club feet, malformed 


community's 
back in 


spines, polio, wryneck and other 
afflictions 
Emphasis has been placed on 


harelip—cleft palate cases like that 
of Jimmy E., a seventeen-year-old. 
When he first came to the Tiny Tim 
clinic he was a junior in high school. 
Terribly conscious of his grotesque 
condition, Jimmy shunned all con- 
tact with his classmates, who often 
made fun of him. Though young in 
Jimmy E. had become a 
warped and lonely recluse. 

After six months of 
treatment and therapy, Jim returned 


years, 


operations, 





Tiny Tim 


to high school special 
plate to cover the speech-restricting 
deformity in the roof of his mouth. 
Classmates who had known him for 
a long time were amazed when Jim 
got up to recite. So astonishing was 
his improvement that the Tiny Tim 
clinic was flooded with complimen- 
tary calls and letters. Jim quickly 
became a normal boy after the Tiny 
Tim treatment. He became active in 
school affairs and was elected by his 
the 


wearing a 


classmates to school 
basketball team! 

Jim is 
trade at one of the nation’s largest 
steel companies. Soon he will be 
married and the Johnstown Kiwan- 
ians will see once more the hearten- 
ing result of their long-term re- 
habilitation work. 

The project began just five years 
after the club was organized. Johns- 
town Kiwanians had raised $9000 
by staging a big industrial expo- 
sition, and after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, the men decided to establish 
a children’s ward in a local hospi- 
tal. The first thing they did 
enclose the hospital’s big 
porch to make room for the new 
ward. Then they bought beds, linens, 
tables and other equipment. 

It took only a few months for the 


manage 


now learning a lucrative 


was 
front 


Teen-ager Jimmy E., 

shown at the far left, as he 
appeared when harelip 
marred his face. Left is the 
way he looked after surgery 
provided by Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania Kiwanians’ Tiny 
Tim Club had removed 

the unsightly handicap which 
made him self-conscious. 


Tiny Tim Club, as the Kiwanians 
had named their service, to become 
widely known. Soon Kiwanis clubs 
within a fifty-mile radius were send- 
ing underprivileged children to 
Johnstown for orthopedic treatments. 
By 1926 the ward had so many oc- 
cupants that a school was estab- 
lished, with the board of education 
supplying a teacher and necessary 
materials. 

When the Kiwanians’ $9000 nest 
egg was gone, they began selling 
Tiny Tim memberships to the public 
at a dollar apiece. The community 
response has been enthusiastic and 
through the years this dignified sort 
of solicitation has supported the 
project. Sometimes several years go 
by without a campaign of any sort 
Shortly after Tiny Tim was formed, 
fund 

from 


an endowment was created 


for contributions individuals, 
groups and estates. 

Members of the Johnstown club’s 
underprivileged child committee 
automatically have a place on the 
board of directors of Tiny Tim, Inc., 
and every Johnstown Kiwanian is a 
member of the clinic. As a gesture 
of appreciation, all medical men who 
aid the program receive honorary 
memberships in Kiwanis. 

About $55,000 has been put into 
Tiny Tim by Kiwanians and other 
contributors in the last thirty years. 
Donations of time and reduced rates 
on the part of doctors and the hospi- 
tal are valued at $50,000. Impressive 
as this total seems, the true signifi- 
cance of the Johnstown club’s Tiny 
Tim project cannot be measured by 
monetary standards. The magnitude 
of this program is to be seen in the 
mended lives and bodies of some 500 
people like Jimmy and Karen who, 
without Kiwanis aid, would have 


probably lived out their lives as 
cripples or deformed, embittered 
recluses. THE END 
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GONG 
an GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Here it is, Thanksgiving month again. 
If you hayen’t anything to be thank- 
ful for, the rest of us will have an 
intense interest in you. Imagine it— 
being the only man of your kind 


' 
ever born! 


Obituary for Kiwanians who 
beaver too eagerly, spoken years 
ago by Kin Hubbard: “You don’t 
mean it! Why, I ate lunch with him 
jest a day or so ago an’ he looked 
like a million dollars!” 


* * * 


To some men, “We Build” is 
more than a _ letterhead _ slogan. 
M. J. Pipsaire of the Kiwanis Club 
of Henderson, Texas was voted his 
county’s “Outstanding Young Man 
of the Year” by the citizens of the 
county. Last year W. A. “Billy” 
Preston of the same club won the 
same honor. 

I know those boys. Each is so 
busy in his office that he “hasn't 
time” for outside work. Yet when 
the town or the county needs a 
humanitarian service, guess who is 
called on, and guess who always 
responds? 


* * * 


“What this country needs,” says 
Reverend George Hall in our club, 
“is more people with cool heads and 
warm hearts. fewer with hot heads 

” 
and cool hearts. 


* * * 


“Good company,” my Kiwani- 
anne assured some departing guests 
last evening, “are people who can 
kill an evening by keeping it alive.” 
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Enjoyed a make-up in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. The sign inside my 
hotel door there didn’t say “Have 
you left anything?” It said “Have 
you anything left?” 


* * * 


You can hardly blame the English 
lad whose letter to America was ad- 
dressed “U.$.A.’ Or the American 
lad in geography class who said that 
USSR stands for “Union of Silently 
Swallowed Republics.” 


* * * 


The government, they say, be- 
longs to those who take an interest 
in it. I find it interesting that in the 
last twelve years the personal in- 
come of Americans has jumped 
from $73 billion to $254 billion. And 
that the personal taxes received by 
the Federal Treasury have jumped 
from $1.2 billion to $26.1 billion. 


* * * 





Our expensive new car is broad- 


minded enough to remain happy in 
the driveway so that we can use the 
garage for such major possessicns as 
rusted bicycles, old tires, holey mat- 


tresses and battered suitcases. 


* * * 


If you can’t change your mind, 
change the subject. 

* * * 

I’m still trying to lure Kiwanis 
friends in to view our family’s va- 
cation movies. But the word must 
have gotten around that I cut off 
too many heads, took too long a 
sequence of the one decent fish I 
caught, and generally overexposed 
all the film. 


“Sometimes when I consider the 
state of the nation,’ growls our 
club pessimist, “I figure it would 
have been better if the Plymouth 
Rock had landed on the Pilgrims.” 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 
“And therefore, I, William 
Bradford (by the grace of God 
today, And the franchise of this 
good people), governor of Ply- 
mouth, say—Through virtue of 
vested power—ye shall gather 
with one accord, And hold in the 
month of November, thanksgiv- 
ing unto the Lord.” 
—Dated 1622 


* * * k * * * * 


Thought for autumn: Too much 
slow driving to cemeteries is caused 


by too much fast driving past schools. 


* ” * 


“You can’t achieve success by 
sitting up nights,” my pappy used 
to warn me, “as much as you can 
by being awake in daytime.” 


* * * 


Can't vouch for this, but I heard 
it at Kiwanis last Tuesday: Seems 
that an evangelist coming to Phoe- 
nix wrote for a list of citizens in 
need of prayer. Somebody sent him 
a city directory. 

* * * 


Bill Norman and I patched up the 
quarrel we had about our golf scores. 
Our wives met at the grocery and 


cooked up a two-family picnic. 


* * * 


If you want to be noticed—stand 
up. If you want to be heard—speak 
up. If you want to be appreciated 
—shut up. 


* * * 


Best sample of unskilled labor 
is likely to be a self-made man 


* * * 


Kiwanianne-tics: 

Urging her man to tell that joke 
which he “tells so well.” 

Pretending surprise at getting one 
of the corsages which her committee 
ordered. 

Saying “It’s just an old made-over 
thing” to some gent who had just 
complimented her husband for buy- 
ing her such a lovely evening gown. 

Planting red lip prints on the bald 
member’s head, on the assumption 
that this is devastatingly funny. 
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Angered by public indifference 


toward the Korean war. 


Club of East Memphis. 


the 


Kiwanis . 





Tennessee 


arranged a spectacular 





STAR 





The ninety-four men from the 
Memphis area who died in horea were 
honored at this memorial, arranged 

by local hiwanians. Above, Rear Admiral 
Heber H. McLean addresses parents, 
wives and sweethearts of the dead. 


Phe memorial was widely acclaimed. 


j jews FOLKS around Memphis, Ten- 

sent their share of men 
to fight in Korea. All told, ninety- 
four from the area were killed by 
the Reds since the Korean “police 
action” began in 1950. In the grief- 


nessee 


numbed homes of these men, it was 
as terrible a war as any in which 
the USA had ever engaged. And in 
thousands of homes across the coun- 
try, parents, wives and sweethearts 
waited fearfully for word of their 
loved ones at the battlefront or in 
Communist prison camps. 

Yet the public was largely indif- 


International President Don Forsythe, 
extreme right, presents gold star banners to 
closest relatives of the casualties. The 
Memphis memorial was the first of its kind. 
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ferent. There seemed to be little in- 
terest beyond a casual reading Of the 
headlines or a vague un- 
easiness that the fighting might cause 
shortages of television sets or cars. 
There weren’t even any blue-star 
flags hanging in windows to an- 
nounce that a member of the fam- 


sense of 


ily was serving his country. And in 
those homes where the supreme 
tragedy had struck, there were no 
gold stars hanging either. 

“In World War II you saw service 
flags wherever you went,” declared 
East Memphis Past President Robert 
P. Bratten one day early this year. 
“But here we are in the midst of an- 
other war, with men dying every day 


TRIBUTE 


at the hands of a vicious enemy. No 
one cares enough to even manufac- 
ture gold or blue-star flags! This is a 
shameful symbol of our indifference 
to the sacrifices these fighting men 
have made for us.” 

Angered by these facts, the East 
Memphis Kiwanians carried out one 
of the year’s most unusual and out- 
standing public affairs projects. It is 
an activity which almost any other 
club can and should undertake on 
Memorial Day, Armistice Day or 
even Thanksgiving. 

Under the leadership of President 
Jack Sommers and a committee of 
Dr. Albert Ball, Sid Carroll and Bob 
Bratten, East Memphis Kiwanians 
began by arranging for a local de- 
partment store to obtain enough gold 
and blue-star flags so that every 
service family in Shelby County 
would have one. This in itself turned 
out to be quite a job, but after three 
months’ work, the store was able to 
get an East Coast flag manufacturer 
to make up a supply of the flags. 

Then the club organized a huge 
testimonial meeting attended by 
some 2000 people. The parents and 
relatives of the heroes were on hand 
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to receive gold-star flags from Inter- 
national President Donald T. For- 
sythe. There was a military band 
and a galaxy of officers from the va- 
rious armed services to pay tribute. 
Messages of praise and condolence 
for relatives of the dead came from 
President Eisenhower, President 
Syngman Rhee of the South Korean 
Republic, Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff, and Vice Admiral C. 
Turner Joy, superintendent of the 
Naval Academy and former senior 
delegate to the Korean truce talks. 

International President Don For- 
sythe presented the flags and special 
certificates of community apprecia- 
tion to the families as a radio an- 
nouncer read the roll. 

It was believed to have been the 
first memorial for Korean war 
heroes in this country, and Mayor 
Frank Tobey proclaimed the day 
“Korean War Memorial Day.” The 
theme: “Never have so many given 
so much when so few cared so little.” 

The principal speaker, Rear Ad- 
miral Heber H. McLean, comman- 
dant of the Sixth Naval District at 
Charleston, South Carolina, said sol- 
emnly: “The words that we say to- 
night cannot help but bring back 
poignant memories. There is no 
opiate for grief. Perhaps, though, 
this memorial service in honor of 
those Shelby County heroes who lost 
their lives in Korea may bring a 
measure of comfort to their families.” 

Colonel Guy M. Morrow, Marine 
aviation officer, reviewed the Korean 
war, spicing his talk with many 
battlefield anecdotes. Then Mayor 
Tobey read his proclamation and a 
sheaf of congratulatory letters and 
telegrams. A few of them: 
>» President Eisenhower: “I wish to 
express my appreciation of the spirit 
inspiring this wonderful ceremony, 
and my deep sympathy to all those 
who will receive the memorable 
gold-star flags.” 
>» Syngman Rhee: “All Koreans 
mourn for the heavy burden of sor- 
row borne by those Americans who 
have lost lovéd ones in the courage- 
ous battle in our land against Com- 
munist aggression. Our one million 
and a half casualties show we also 
have borne our share of suffering. 
Those who gave their lives here to 
stop Communist imperialism made a 
timeless contribution to the preser- 
vation of the security of the entire 
free world. Their names will be en- 
shrined in history for their supreme 
sacrifices in one of the great crucial 
struggles of our time.” THE END 
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ONE DAY last April, Chicago Kiwanian 

Willis Van Pelt and his wife 

got good news from Korea: Their son Phil, an 
infantry lieutenant, was on the way home. He 
sent ahead several boxes of clothing 

which arrived before he did. Opening the 
parcels, Phil’s parents found 

his Purple Heart medal and, among his 
personal belongings, a curious letter. On 

the envelope was the cryptic 

notation, “To be mailed to Mrs. and Mr. Willis Van Pelt, 1512 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, ONLY in case of my death or 

being listed as missing in action. P. F. Van Pelt, Ist Lt., Inf.” 





Knowing their boy was coming home, Van opened the letter.—The Editors 


while rhs Korea 


Dear Mother and Dad: 

In the history of mankind, how many countless times have soldiers, 
writing by the “dim and flaring lamps,” tried in their own small ways 
to leave behind them some written record of their lives? How many 
men, loving life and facing death, have tried to speak their inner hearts 
and souls? How many men have written letters beginning, “When you 
read this, I shall be dead’’? 

It is true. If you ever receive this letter, I shall be dead or “missing 
in action,” in which case count me dead. This letter is my legacy to 
you and to the world, of the things that are my heart and soul, my life 
and the things and the people, the sights and sounds and smells and 
ideas that I love. 

To begin with, I love my God. In His majesty and power, mercy and 
strength, I have utter faith. I am protected, uplifted, inspired by His 
help; I glory in His secret place and praise Him eternally. I lift up 
my soul to Him and He grants me peace and eternal life: Yea, though 
I walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me.... 

I love my country, the rolling plains and towering peaks, the ocean 
shores and the wide, wide sky. I love the city and the village. The lakes 
and the woods. The roads and that old Mississippi River. I love the 
North, the busybody industrial; the dignified, placid South; the glam- 
our-infested West and the Eastern land, too. 

I love the music of my homeland—the symphonies and the Dixieland 
jazz, the blues and the “popular” songs of love. I love the hillbilly 
tunes and the Westerns, the other music of the streetcar and the Good 
Humor man on a long, hot summer evening. 

I love my country’s stories: Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos Bill, 
Johnny Appleseed, the Indian lore. 

I love my country’s government. The Constitution and the principles 
of personal freedom, of individual liberties, have never failed to bring 
tears to my eyes whenever I think of them. 

I love my home, the little things that make life fuller and sweeter. 
I love the smells of coffee and leather and leaves burning in the 
autumn and the big bowl of popcorn that Dad’ll make in the kitchen 
on a cold winter’s eve. 

I love a girl, blindly, unreasoningly, as I have always loved her, 
since the day—when was it?—that we met. 

And I love you, my parents, my beloved Mother and Dad, not only 
for the tremendous sacrifices you have made for me, but for the love 
and the complete sense of peace I always feel when you or your spirit 
is near me. Thank you, thank you, Mother and Dad, for the privilege 
and the honor of having been your son. If I die now, whether I fall in 
a small patrol action, or a raid, or a large-scale attack, because of you 
my life shall have been complete and not in vain. 

Thanks, folks, for everything.... With all my love, 

Your son, Phil 
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SALISBURY, MARYLAND entertains many New York 
City children during the summer vacation period. 
(See picture below.) The project is carried out in 
cooperation with the Herald-Tribune, which main- 
tains a fund to provide country vacations for the 
kids from the big city. 

Under the plan, people in small Eastern towns 
open up their homes to the New York youngsters 
for two weeks, providing food and care at no cost 
to the Fund or to the child. The Fund provides each 
youngster’s transportation and insurance and medi- 
cal expenses. 

The Salisbury Kiwanians ask local families to join 
in the vacation drive. Many families have done more 
than simply give the kids a place in the sun for two 
weeks. Hosts have spent money freely on their 
young visitors. Some have placed bicycles and elab- 
orate toys at the kids’ disposal and during the two 
weeks, the children are taken to visit local points 
of interest such as mink and muskrat farms and 
factories. They go swimming, bathing, boating, fish- 
ing and crabbing, too. 

Most youngsters are invited again year after year, 
and in some cases the children visit their summer 
vacation homes at Christmastime. 

CHEEKTOWAGA, NEW YORK gave circus tickets to 
more than 600 children. The club also arranged to 
have several circus acts appear at local hospitals. 
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OTTAWA, ONTARIO staged a carnival for orphan chil- 
dren. A motorcade of automobiles took the 260 kids 
to the carnival, where they enjoyed games, races 
and refreshments. 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT helped a Korean war veteran 
find a job. 

ALTUS, OKLAHOMA sponsored a watermelon party for 
the servicemen at the Altus Air Force Base. At 
least 2000 pounds of melon were consumed by the 
airmen. 

PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON has transported more 
than 2000 youngsters and adults at least 3000 miles 
to youth camps, Sunday schools and churches in the 
club’s fleet of six busses. 

HAIGLER, NEBRASKA conducted 
local farmers. 

LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA sponsored a campaign to col- 
lect Bibles for shipment to India. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS gives prayer books to all local draf- 
tees. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY sponsored a 
balloon contest for local children. More than 200 
boys and girls wrote their names on cards attached 
to helium-filled balloons which were then released. 
The child whose card was returned from the farthest 
distance won a prize. 

WEST FRANKFORT, ILLINOIS bought a jeep and 
sprayer for the local mosquito abatement district. 


tractor schools for 





These kids are among the hundred or more New York City 
children that the Salisbury, Maryland club invites to the 
country each summer. The project is in cooperation with the 
New York Herald-Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund (See story above.) 
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The Spokane, Washington club maintains houses for needy 
widows. When one of the structures needs painting, members 
turn out en masse to do the job. With this type of cooperation 
the Kiwanians can paint two houses on a single Saturday. 
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In an address to the Woburn, Massachusetts club, a native of Japan now living in Woburn told the Kiwanians that Japanese 
youngsters are interested in American cowboys. The club responded by sending twelve Western outfits to a school in Uenchara, 
Japan. The suits were given to winners of a contest in scholarship and citizenship. Left, an Army sergeant from Woburn, who 


made the presentations, is surrounded by happy ‘“‘cowboys”’ and their classmates. Right, a winner thanks his Kiwanis friends. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO built four cabins at a Girl Scout 
camp. 

PALMER, ALASKA helped finance improvements in a 
local cemetery. 

VERNON, BRITISH COLUMBIA bought a fracture bed 
for a local hospital. The hospital was without funds 
and needed the bed urgently for a logger who had 
received multiple fractures. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA bought a hearing aid for a girl. 

SOUTH BAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA staged a fund- 
raising campaign for the benefit of a local family. 
The mother of the family had attacked her two 
infant daughters with an electric iron and beaten 
them severely. Taken to a hospital, it was learned 
that the girls had concussions and multiple in- 
juries. For several days there was some doubt that 
they would recover. They did, however, and the 
South Bay Kiwanians helped pay the hospital bills. 

Club President Lloyd Knisley made a television 
appeal for funds, and before long enough money 
was coming in to cover all expenses. The girls’ 
mother was judged mentally unbalanced and con- 
fined to an institution. 


LAKE CITY, IOWA reconditioned the area’s ice skating 
rink. 

SWIFT CURRENT, SASKATCHEWAN offered free swim- 
ming instructions for all nonswimmers in the com- 
munity. 

BUTTE, MONTANA built a new building at its children’s 
camp. 

ST. MARYS, WEST VIRGINIA provided free swimming 
lessons for boys and girls. 

WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND gave trophies to winners 
of a safety poster-drawing contest. 

DEWEY, OKLAHOMA repaired the city’s bandstand. 

BENNETTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA sold brooms to 
provide money for the purchase of electric fans 
and radios for a local hospital. The Bennettsville 
Kiwanians spent two afternoons and evenings on 
the sale. They cleared more than $400. 

BEATRICE, ALABAMA staged a donkey baseball game. 
The proceeds went for underprivileged child work. 

SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE bought a slide for a play- 
ground. 

OPELOUSAS, LOUISIANA provides wheel chairs and 
hospital beds for underprivileged people. 


For twenty-two years the Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, Illinois has staged a minstrel extravaganza that is profitable 
as well as entertaining. This year’s show grossed about $3000. Of that sum, $600 went to finance Little League baseball, $500 
was used for gymnasium repairs, $437 was paid for an audiometer, $425 was spent on summer campers. The remainder was 








spent on other club projects. Below, Kiwanians and other performers are busily preparing for the big show ‘*Holiday Escapades.’ 


’ 


Emmanuel Carlseen photos 
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For more than 100 kids in Bloomington, Indiana, Kiwanis 
staged a kite-flying meet one windy Saturday. The club gave 
awards in six classes: highest flier, smallest kite, the largest, 
the prettiest, cleverest design and the most unusual kite. 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
camp that serves as a preventorium for tuberculosis 


operates a summer 
and also as a summer vacation place for under- 
privileged kids. The program has covered the entire 
county for twenty-five years. 

In 1952, Dr. Charles W. Armstrong of Salisbury, 
past International president of Kiwanis, told fellow 
club members that because tuberculosis as a major 
disease had been defeated, the club’s camp should be 
redesigned as one for physically handicapped young- 
sters. Kiwanian Charlie pointed out that there were 
at least 300 children in the county who had defects 
ranging from polio-twisted limbs and bodies to in- 
ability to speak correctly. “They are the children 
who need help now,” Charlie explained. Thus began 
a new phase in the camp’s service to youth. The 
club began converting the camp to accommodate 
handicapped children. Ramps were constructed, spe- 
cial swings and other playground equipment were 
installed and play areas were redesigned. The Ki- 
wanians brought in experienced orthopedic nurses, 
a physiotherapist, a speech therapist and other 
trained personnel. These persons were added to the 
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Archery is one of the favorite pastimes of youngsters who 
belong to a boys’ club operated by the Northeast Detroit, 
Michigan club. Watching the boys’ marksmanship is Michael J. 
Schlitters, chairman of the Boys and Girls Work Committee. 


regular camp staff of counselors, special nurses, a 
nutritionist and other workers. 

The camp is operated for six weeks—three weeks 
for kids crippled by polio and cerebral palsy and 
three weeks for youngsters who cannot speak nor- 
mally. For the polio victims there were exercises 
and other forms of therapy. All the kids enjoyed 
taking part in the supervised games, music, dra- 
matics, handicrafts and other kinds of recreation. 
(See pictures below.) 

EMPORIA, KANSAS raised $800 for its youth activities 
fund by holding a pancake supper. 

ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA invited all clergymen of the area 
to a special luncheon meeting which the club held 
in their honor. 

SAN LORENZO VALLEY, CALIFORNIA played its annual 
basketball game with the local Lions club for the 
benefit of underprivileged children in the com- 
munity. 

ARMSTRONG, IOWA built an outdoor basketball court 
with a cement floor. Lights were installed to permit 
youngsters to play the game during the summer 
evenings. 





When tuberculosis rates dropped in the area, the Salisbury, North Carolina club converted its TB preventorium into a camp 
for handicapped children. (See story above.) One of the features of the camp is a playtime gauged to help the kids fight their 
handicaps. Left, youngsters play the game of Rumpelstiltskin, which helps those with speech defects to overcome shyness in 


conversation, One value of the clay-modeling exercise shown at the right is the sense of satisfaction the kids get from building. 
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The Alamo club of San Antonio, Texas sponsored the lad at 
the right in a local soap box derby. The Kiwanians’ help dur- 
ing construction was limited to advice only, but the young 
driver got plenty of that, as indicated in the above photo. 


OAK BAY, BRITISH COLUMBIA bought playground 
equipment for a city park. 

NORTHWEST TACOMA, WASHINGTON sponsored a 
soapbox derby. 

STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT made contributions to help 
people whose towns had been hit by tornadoes. 


FORT BENTON, MONTANA helped repair and repaint 


highway signs which were damaged by flood waters. 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA arranged a public show- 
ing of the Coronation movies. 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI held a city-wide marble tourna- 
ment. The champion was given a camping trip with 
all expenses paid. 

EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS transports 
people to church every Sunday. 

WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA acquired a softball diamond 
for a church league. 

EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA held a picnic for under- 
privileged children. Kiwanians cooked the supper. 

SANDY, OREGON gave local clergymen 200 gallons of 
gasoline to use in their automobiles. 

DURANGO, COLORADO supervised a summer playtime 
program for Durango children. 





Kiwanian Bob Olsen, seated, is editor of a column ‘*Lookin’ 
Thru The Kiwanis Key-Hole... ,’’ which reports activities of 
the Eagle Rock, California club for two weekly newspapers. 
Handing Bob a news item is Club President Larry Cashion. 
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This Boot Operated 
Today by Members of 








Top, patients at a tuberculosis sanatorium in Canton, Ohio 
put out their weekly publication on the new electric mimeo- 
graph that was given to them by local Kiwanians. The club 
acted soon after learning that the inmate editors did not have 
adequate means with which to publish their bulletin, an in- 
valuable morale-builder at the sanatorium. In addition to the 
mimeograph, the Kiwanians also bought supplies for the 
bulletin’s staff. Total cost was $600. This generous gift from 
the Canton Kiwanians is a fitting reminder that the giving 
season lasts twelve months of the year in Kiwanis. But Christ- 
mastime means added work for most clubs, for there are so 
many extra reasons to spread happiness throughout the com- 
munity. Last December, members of the Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania club, like many other Kiwanians, helped the local 
Salvation Army raise money to buy baskets and toys for under- 
privileged families. In the center picture, two Harrisburg 
Kiwanians man the fund booth. In one day the Kiwanians 
took in $767—highest amount ever received at the booth in 
that period of time. The lower picture shows a Christmas party 
given for foreign pupils last year by the Elizabeth, New Jersey 
club. It was the second straight year that the Kiwanians had 
entertained the forty boys and girls in Elizabeth who left their 
native land to study in America. The kids, who represented 
thirteen different nations, ate turkey and got gifts from Santa. 
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To beautify the traffic circles of the city, the Boonton, New 
club planted flowers in these barren areas. Members 
formed bucket brigades from gas stations to water 
the flowers, which are arranged in a variety of color patterns. 


Jersey 
nearby 


COVINGTON, OHIO bought a troop flag for a Boy Scout 
troop 

NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 
blind persons 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO gave gift packages to 140 boys 
and girls at the state industrial school. The club 
also presented a special entertainment program. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA gives a rose every Sunday morning 
to each of the youngsters in the city’s four hospitals. 
The Kiwanians estimate that they have passed out 
at least 68,000 roses since 1927. 

With each rose goes a small card containing names 
of club officers and an appropriate verse. Sometimes 
the club’s “rose man” has a stick of gum for the 
kids, and he is never in too big a hurry to chat with 
the youngsters about their condition, their hobbies 
and other things of interest. Whenever a celebrity 
passes through Sioux City, the Kiwanians try to 
get him to pass out the roses. Last year the children 
were treated with a visit from Bob Hope. Gene 
Autry made the rounds once this year. (See picture 
below.) Hospital officials endorse the rose visits, 


sold brooms to aid local 











The Janesville, Wisconsin club donated this piece of medical 
apparatus to a local hospital. Last year this club spent $2900 
medical attention for needy people, and it: the 
this aided thirty-four similar cases. 


providing 


first part of year 


saying that they have much therapeutic value for 
the patients. 

The club buys the roses at cost from a local florist 
who is a Kiwanian. Money for the project is obtained 
from two sources: 1) Members who forget to wear 
their Kiwanis buttons at meetings pay ten cents 
each. 2) Each Kiwanian contributes a dollar to 
the rose fund on his birthday. He also is invited to 
make the hospital rounds with the rose man the 
following Sunday. 

NORTH PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA distributed 
stickers urging churchgoing. The stickers, which 
were attached to the inside of store windows, 
showed a boy and girl being led toward a church 
by their mother and father. Printed at the left were 
these words: “Show them the way this week.” 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY collected and distributed 
during the past year about 1600 pairs of shoes, three 
truckloads of furniture, various kinds of food valued 
at $7800, and toys, gifts, games and fishing prizes. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS helped collect more than 


7500 pounds of clothing for underprivileged families. 





It isn’t often that a kid—any kid—has his shoulder pinched 
by Gene Autry. But this little bedridden lad gets even more 
from the famous cowboy star—a rose. It’s all part of the 
Sioux City, Iowa club’s “rose project.” (See story above.) 


The Webster Groves, Missouri club held a vocational guidance 


clinic for high school seniors and their parents. Above, a 
Salvation Army captain tells pupils and their parents about 
the field of social work. Twenty-four vocations were covered. 
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QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA stages a harvest festi- 
val every November. Planned by the Committee for 
the Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, 
the festival features an address by a clergyman and 
a colorful display of the produce, flowers and fruit 
harvests. These are given to needy persons after the 
festival is over. 

OJUS, FLORIDA operates a civic center for Negroes. 

ALMA, NEBRASKA bought benches for the town’s main 
street. 

FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN conducted a campaign to 
teach children to swim. Nearly 500 youngsters 
participated. 

WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA maintained a catering booth 
on Coronation Day and raised $135 for club funds. 

BATESVILLE and WEST SIDE, BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
bought awning, tables and chairs for the patio of 
the city’s new swimming pool. 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT bought equipment for a local 
hospital. 

RIVERTON, WYOMING arranged for the construction 
of a public volleyball court. 

SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO sponsored a children’s 
parade and awarded cash prizes to the best entries. 

DUNBARTON-PICKERING TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO dis- 
tributed 3000 packets of flower and vegetable seeds 
to pupils in seven local schools. 

COLORADO CITY, TEXAS donated books to the local 
library. 

VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA bought 
baseball equipment for two city playgrounds. 
BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE provides transportation so 

that elderly people can go to church. 

AUBURN, WASHINGTON held a scrap drive for the 
benefit of local Boy Scouts. 

ST. ANDREWS, NEW BRUNSWICK gave a prize of $10 
to the pupil achieving the highest grade in English. 

HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY distributed comic books among 
patients in the children’s ward of a local hospital. 

WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA conducted a training pro- 
gram for lifeguards. The Kiwanians organized a life- 
saving corps and gave two picnics for the youngsters. 
The club also bought helmets, umbrellas and buoys 
for the lifeguards and installed chairs for them at 
the beaches. 

SALISBURY, MISSOURI sponsored open-air church serv- 
ices every Sunday evening of the summer months. 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON sponsors a sheep project for 
4-H and FFA youths. Several hundred animals have 
been given to deserving young people. 

NAPOLEON, OHIO raised $1500 for park improvement 
by staging a minstrel show. The money was used 
to buy swings, tennis nets, basketball baskets, picnic 
tables and swimming pool accessories. 

FAIRLAWN COMMUNITY, RADFORD, VIRGINIA bought 
camping equipment valued at $175 for local Boy 
Scouts. The Kiwanians also donated money to Ex- 
plorer Scouts, Cubs, Girl Scouts and Brownies. 

PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA raised $1200 by putting 
on a minstrel show. 

DARLINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA gives an award each 
year to the high school boy who is chosen the “Out- 
standing Future Farmer” in the area. 

CHARLESTON, MISSOURI contributed $2000 to the polio 
fund after counting the proceeds of its annual Polio 
Bowl game between football stars from Missouri 
and Illinois high schools. THE END 
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Av Erwin, Tennessee the Key Club of Unicoi County 
High School constructed a parking zone for the faculty 
and school busses. ...The Hillsborough High School Key 
Club at Tampa, Florida purchased a transcopy machine 
for the school. This machine speeds up the process of 
transcript copying and other routine operations. ...The 
Key Club of Westminster High School at Westminster, 
Maryland is helping set up a recreation center for local 
teen-agers. These Key Clubbers also sent a wood-carv- 
ing set to a crippled boy and a record player to a fellow 
Key Club member who became a rheumatic fever vic- 
tim.... The Key Club of Riverside High School, River- 
side, Ontario, bought and installed a $400 sound system 
for the school. It consisted of an amplifier, a three-speed 
automatic record player, and four new eighteen-inch 
speakers and a microphone. This active club also pro- 
duced a variety show and bought table tennis equipment 
for the school recreation room. 


Ar Big Stone Gap, Virginia High School, the Key Club 
held a bake sale which netted $60 for the club treasury. 
... A water fountain was installed at High Point High 
School, High Point, North Carolina, by the Key Club.... 
Mount Dora, Florida High School Key Clubbers built 
a picket fence along the sidewalk of the school to prevent 
people from walking on the grass....Ohio State Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche watched the Ohio State School 
for the Deaf Key Clubbers at Columbus, Ohio plant the 
first rose bush of a hedge across the school grounds.... 
Key Clubbers at Philippi, West Virginia High School take 
turns daily selling candy during school lunch periods. 
Proceeds from this project go to finance lettering on 
the new science hall of the school. 


Ar Little Rock, Arkansas the Key Club of Little Rock 
High School sponsored a community panel conference 
on teen-age vandalism. Parents, civic officials, clergymen, 
educators and high school boys and 
The meeting proved very successful 
problem. 


girls participated. 
in combating the 
THE END 





The Eureka High School Key Club at Eureka, California gave 
a movie party for forty children who were either crippled 
or underprivileged. Each child had popcorn and candy during 
the show, and several appeared on a special radio broadcast. 
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Two years ago—before she wrote her best-selling 
book, Karen—Mrs. Marie Killilea was invited by Rye, 
New York Kiwanians to visit one of their meetings and 
tell them about the United Cerebral Palsy Association, 
which she and her husband founded. Not until Mrs. 
Killilea was well into her speech did the Kiwanians 
know that their guest’s small daughter, Karen, was a 
victim of cerebral palsy 

She told her audience how she and her husband 
struggled daily to give Karen life after birth. When 
Christmas came—but let Mrs. Killilea tell it. This 
excerpt is taken from page 303 of her book, published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York: 

“At five o'clock Christmas afternoon we _ were 
gathered around the tree and there was a knock on the 
door. In walked a delegation from the Kiwanis club, 
headed by Mr. Knapp and Jack Chambers [Ed: Wilmer 
A. Knapp was president of the Rye club in 1943 and 
1951.] They were carrying something huge, covered 
over with a raincoat. As soon as the introductions were 
over, Jack, with a superb gesture, whisked away the 
coat. ‘Merry Christmas,’ they chorused, and with 
charming formality presented Karen with an exquisite 
stand and cage which housed a beautiful gold canary. 
She had wanted a bird for years. But the cost had put 
it beyond our reach. All she could say was, ‘Oh, no. 
Oh, oh, oh, oh.’ 

“They stayed a while and before they left, the bird 
began to sing. A few tentative chirps first, as though 
trying out the acoustics, and then a full-throated song 
of infinite sweetness and wide range. With the first 
chirp, Karen forgot everyone in the room and sat spell- 
bound. I got a kick out of watching her and also her 
benefactors. They were looking at Karen and every 
face expressed an immense gratification.” 


Because it was the forty-third anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America, the South Dallas, Texas club turned 
one of its regular meetings over to local Scout troops. 
An Eagle Scout and a senior patrol leader conducted 
the meeting. 


Preswent C. C. “Jack” Woolley of the Garden Grove, 
California club wanted other Kiwanians to know about 
Garden Grove, so he built a traveling gavel and case 
equipped with postcards and a log book. The frontis- 
piece was devoted to Garden Grove. Jack mailed the 
package to the Dover-Foxcroft, Maine club and asked 
the Eastern Kiwanians to send him a postcard when the 
case arrived, write a few comments in the log book and 
hand the outfit to the nearest club west of them. 

Each club receiving the gavel case is to follow suit 
until it returns to Garden Grove. 

The gavel started its long journey westward early 
in June. “When it finally reaches home,” President 
Jack said, “the log should tell a wonderful story of 
Kiwanis.” 


Eacu year, many Kiwanis clubs and individual Ki- 
wanians win Freedoms Foundation awards, and The 
Kiwanis Magazine annually recognizes all those recipi- 
ents whose names are brought to the attention of the 
editors. Among the Kiwanians to receive Freedoms 
Foundation awards this year were: The Rev. Kenneth 
W. Sollitt, Mendota, Illinois, for a sermon; Donald S. 
Frey, Evanston, Illinois, for chairmanship of a commu- 
nity program on American freedom; and Felix B. 
Streyckmans, also of Evanston, for an essay on freedom. 


r . 

[ue Sunsuine Committee of the Northside Atlanta 
club sends attractive cards to all members on their 
wedding anniversaries. 


Farrsanxs, Ataska Kiwanians present certificates to 
their visitors from the “tropical regions of Kiwanis In- 
ternational,” i.e., the States. Printed on heavy paper 
with a wide blue border and the Kiwanis emblem in the 
lower left-hand corner, the certificate shows a polar 
bear sitting on an iceberg in the Arctic Circle. “This is 
to certify,” the certificate reads, “that [the visitor’s 
name] was found lost and wandering near the Arctic 
Circle and was given aid and succor by Kiwanis Club of 
Fairbanks.” Below this is the following warning to all 
future visitors: “He paid for his own lunch.” THE END 





While searching their imaginations for new fund-raising ideas 
last year, members of the Hollywood, California club came 
up with a gimmick that clicked. They ran an election, at ten 
cents a vote, for honorary mayor of Hollywood. Enthusiasm 
was rampant. Above, the winner, glamorous Barbara Britton, 
is welcomed into office by 1952 Club President Daniel Bon- 
bright. This month the **mayor”’ for 1954 was to be announced. 
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not everyone does as well, but E. 0. Lockin, who 
started a business of his own, reports... 





I AM A GHOST 
DO YOU HAVE 


(From page 20) for 12 months I’ve averaged 


an executive have to spend hours A FLORIDA HOME? sHiy( PER MONTH 


in a locked office or ruin his family’s Here is an opportunity to 
week end because he has to com- make your home in THE PALMS, INCOME - 
pose a speech for the sales conven- in Delray Beach, Florida. You most of it clear profit for me! 


can rent an attractive apart- 






















tion or write up some new develop- mont Ie this © tonily apavinent . ‘a 
ment for an important trade maga- @ Many men have discovered how to 

: = P 4 4 house at 119 Northeast 7th independent, to be free of bosses and lay- 
zine. He simply gets a ghost. Today Avenue, Delray Beach. THE offs. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
he would no more think of doing it PALMS is only 2 blocks from his first week. Others report. gross up to 
basalt : = ee a the inland waterway ... 2 $12,000 per year. How much you make 
psecerien a “r a ips - minutes to the best beach in depends largely on you. You need no 
cutting his own hair or making his Florida. Has central heat and cascada tio anal em 
own suits. His barber and his tailor hot water. Your apartment has eanuun deaes bate, eeeumeeeaennias 
both have the job of using what a st eo agp hE _. helps to show their natural color and 

See Oe, arene es |e ates : and bath, modestly furnished. beauty. So efficient and safe, used by 
material is available and making it Take advantage of these spe- largest hotels and railroads 
look good to the public. So has the elel months... You take no risk. 
ghost. Oct. 15 to Jan. 15 $50.00 per week pr eh ee 

A conscientious ghost works hard Jan. 15 to Apr. 1 $75.00 per week Write for full infor- 

Apr. 1 to June 1 $50.00 per week mation including how 


for his money. My boss’s mistake in ° i as , 
Having he hed aetiualle weitten 4 ou can also take an annua 
believing he had actually written a ii bei ee Se ner 


to make big profits in 
YOUR OWN business. 


























speech that I had labored many month. Garage space would MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
hours over was really a fine compli- only be $10.00 per month. § Von Schrader Mof. Co., 2176 “R" PL., Racine, Wis. » 
ent. nes c succeede in ° Without obligation, send your FREE booklet contain- ® 
ment It ' neant I had succeeded ; THE PALMS © ing information about your ELECTRIC RUG WASHER and ® 
capturing his idiom, his manner of Delray Beach, Florida ps how I can start my own permanent, profitable business. . 
speaking, his timing. I had approxi- | WRITE: Dugal G. Campbell © Name - 
mated what he would say himself 2 Schoolhouse Lane, Lake Success @ Address : 
° Great Neck, L.I., N. Y. = ® 
3 City. Zone State ba 
(see IAM A GHOST page 44) CPOSHASHOHEHHSEHSHEHSESEOHSEHEHOHOSESESEEE 
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ne, For Kiwanians wHo Demanp THE Best 
¥ 5 For The Food Connoisseur GENUINE “AGED”’ 


é rg? s For The Gourmet 

; SSS For The Finest Delicacy SMITHFIELD 
H XK a a ; At Any Affair 
: G\ Tae i Excellent For Christmas VIRGINIA 


% ray ’ Direct from ‘Old Virginia.’ These hams are especially selected and packed for this Kiwanis 
7% ros $ club by one of the oldest and most honored purveyors of genuine ‘‘aged’’ Virginia meats in 
Bae Smithfield, Va., from the ‘‘aristocrat’’ peanut eating hog. The ham is dry spiced, cured, long 

wA¥S3 We cooled smoked over hickory, maple and applewood fires, and aged for months in darkened 
. sheds. Nature...the Master-craftsman, assisted by the salt air, leisurely blends the flavor of 

peanut ham, spice and smoke. Much of the moisture is evaporated from the ham, producing 
tender, concentrated ham rich in zestful flavor. Every ham fully guaranteed. Excellent for com- 





: Rae ‘ arvd = to employees. Special price on 10 or more hams. Please write for complete 
: iY : FAMILY SIZE $11.95 [) DON'T WAIT—ORDER TODAY 
‘ : ¢ West of Mississippi 

Where ~~... i COMPANY SIZE $13.95 [1 mags ao emg 


Add 80¢ West of Mississippi KIWANIS CLUB OF 
snobbery Piss $1.00 Wert of Mitiasig HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
back fired SHIPPED TO YOU POSTPAID IN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY PACKAGE 
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._ THE LOVELY crystal chandelier 


hanging over the royal governor’s 
throne?” said the hostess to a group y+\ NA T U 4 7 +\ L 
of fifth-grade children who were e 
touring the restored Capitol building 
FOR 
RAISING 


at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia. 
S 2 
over the part of the courtroom where 
the common people sat is made of MONEY 


“And see how the lighting fixture 
plain, crude iron?” 












The pupils murmured at this un- oe 
democratic arrangement, all but one KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 | 
ten-year-old girl, who said thought- Santa Monica, California 
fully, “Didn’t it ever occur to the 

’ e se e informat h ur 
royal governor that he’d have to Aad wert canaee Shak wie. Parad ytd . 
sit up there and look at the people’s wer by selling these large, top-quality 
ugly chandelier while they could sit HELP YOUR alifornia dates. 
down here and look at his pretty NE is csccccicveccsccensscentedscse 
one?” —Frances Fowler Allen KEY CLUB GROW ND asia cetase cccecpedkwaecivesks 
* * * * * * x GSITY . coccccccccccccece Pe ee eae 
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Can you 


Quality... 


FOR THIS UNUSUAL OPENING 
AS A SALES REPRESENTATIVE? 


Are you looking for a really unlimited opportunity in 
sales? We are seeking the highest type man as a sales 
representative for the manufacturer of a product sold 
exclusively to the commercial and industrial trade. The 
product is nationally known, and the business is free 
from cyclical economic fluctuations. 

You will receive an adequate weekly drawing account 
and will be given a thorough and intensive training 
course, 

At the end of your training period you will be assigned 
an exclusive, protected territory, and your position will 
be that of a direct factory representative. 


Here are the necessary qualifications . 


e age between 25 and 45 

@ education high school graduate or better 

@ have previous selling experience 

® are presently employed and earning a 
minimum of $7,500 a year 

@ own a car 

@ and feel you can pass a reasonable 
physical examination 


Send your resume, giving full details as to your age, 


marital status, place of birth, employment record and 


all other information you feel is pertinent in seeking 
a position of responsibility. 

Your application will be treated in complete confi- 
dence, and if you qualify, you will be personally con- 
tacted by our Branch Manager in your area. 


Address: 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
BOX +10 * 520N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











1 AM A GHOST 
(From page 43) 


had he actually written it. That is 
the key to ghost writing—it is saying 
something that the subject could 
have said and would have said. The 
difference is that it would have 
taken him twice as long to compose 
it and it would not have been as 
polished a job when he finished it. 

While it is true that this has re- 
moved the once delightful unpre- 
dictability of listening to a speaker 
and, perhaps, it has removed a lot 
of spontaneity from what he says, it 
has also saved many audiences from 
tremendous embarrassment and dis- 


* * * * * * * 
OPTIMIST’S LAMENT 
Whenever bad luck comes my way 
And Fate gives me the “biz” 
“It could be worse,” I always say 
And pretty soon—it is. 
Phil Keltne: 


* * * * * * * 


comfiture as well. The good ghost 
fits the speech to the mood and tem- 
per of the audience and ghost-writ- 
ten speeches are rarely too long. 

The demands of a more literate 
public have also helped the rise of 
the ghost. Television has also edu- 
cated the public to expect a polished 
job, briefly and concisely stated. This 
calls for a professional. A Winston 
Churchill can go it alone—most ex- 
ecutives are simply not that gifted. 

The dangers of unscrupulous 
ghosts are overrated except in fic- 
tion, where the plot recurs of the 
ghost building up a nonentity into a 
great figure. Actually, a ghost who 
succumbs to the lure of putting into 
a speech or magazine article what 
he personally believes and not what 
the subject wants reported will soon 
find he is neither fooling the sub- 
ject nor the public. 

In my case I have made a long 
study of the man for whom I write. 
I listen to everything he says care- 
fully. I study tape recordings of his 
speeches to get familiar with his 
speed of delivery, peculiarities of 
speech or words that habitually make 
him stumble. I am familiar with what 
subjects lead him into ad libbing and 
I take this into consideration in 
planning a speech. For television ap- 
pearances I prepare a speech which 
he studies and then throws away 
once the major points have been 
memorized. Thus, actually, his TV 
appearances are only semighosted 
and only semimemorized. 

When a public appearance is com- 
ing up I may have as much as a 
month’s notice or as little as a day. 
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The 


reminder 


" 
| HERE is seldom a visitor at the 
Inter-City News in Kansas City, 
Missouri who is not mystified by 
the strange object that sits atop a 
counter in the busy front office. It 
is a bowl of ordinary marbles, above 
which is an editorial and the printed 
invitation: “Have A Marble On Us!” 

Editor Stanley R. Fike, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Inter- 
City District, Kansas City, Missouri, 
explains the marbles this way: Some 
years ago, Stanley recalls, Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale was addressing 
a service club when he observed a 
bowl of marbles on the head table. 
He became curious when he noticed 
two members stop beside the bowl 
as they left the meeting. Each man 
took a marble and put it in his 
pocket. A few minutes later Dr. 
Peale asked the club president about 
this odd incident. 

“Not long ago, I was despondent,” 
the president explained. “I had 
many troubles. Then I suddenly re- 
membered the scriptural advice to 
pray for guidance, and I did the 
most serious praying of my life. I 
trusted God would help me find the 
solution to my problems and He 








DB tinieienae 





did. Although I resolved never again 
to forget to pray, I needed some- 
thing to remind me that God is al- 
ways ready to help. It happened 
that I had just found a marble and 
on a hunch, I put it in my pocket 
as that reminder. It worked. Now, 
each time I put my hand in my 
pocket, I touch the marble and I 
remember that I have a _ constant 
partner in God.” 

Stanley first heard the story at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Blue Valley in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, where he picked up a marble 
from a bowl on the head table. Later 
Stanley wrote in an editorial, “I 
have carried the marble ever since. 
It brings renewed faith that any 
problem can be solved construc- 
tively. In fact, there isn’t any prob- 
lem on earth that can’t be solved by 
men with marbles in their pockets 
and true faith in God.” 

That’s the story of the bowl of 
marbles in the Kansas City news- 





paper office. Never a day goes by 
but some folks stop and read the 
editorial and then dig into the big 
bowl for their personal reminder 
of God’s eternal presence. 

—Fred Hawes | 





1 AM A GHOST 
(From page 44) 


He discusses in general the points 
he wishes to cover. Then I research 
the facts, discuss it with his staff and 
come up with a rough draft which 
is kept deliberately shorter than the 
length of time he will speak. He 
goes over this and pencils in addi- 
tional ideas. A second draft gener- 
ally gets the timing right. 

The speech that he delivers may 
be close to that second draft or he 
might make quite a few changes. It 
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doesn’t matter. The important thing 
is that he has a speech which says 
what he wants to say. In my case I 
happen to agree almost completely 
with the philosophy he is expressing 
in his speeches. Were I called upon 
to write a speech to help put over 
something alien to my own beliefs— 
as some ghost writers must be—then 
I would be on quite a spot. On the 
moral level the answer is fairly clear 
although, perhaps, terribly hard. 
However, it is not always on the 
moral level that such decisions are 
(see I AM A GHOST page 46) 
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-REMINDO-— 


Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, 
embossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13”. 
Eackground finished in wood grain 
wolnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. "‘MEETS TODAY'' printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 
SS iawn 60.6 0k $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each.... 2.30 
Add 40¢ postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 























SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front x 18” hig 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners, Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 





ordered, and require two to 
A four days for delivery. Each 
a $12.50 

“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 

165 W. Harrison $St.. Chicago WAbash 2-2070 





Vian FLORIDA ORANGES 
hy 





Tree Ripened—-No Color Added 
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Attractively packed baskets . .. 1 Bu 
Oranges or Grapefruit; or half & half $6.50, 
express prepaid. Add $3.75 on Canadian 
orders Profits used for our work with 
underprivileged children. 


WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 


NEW TOWELS 


LARGE SIZE for 900 
Assorted Colors. NEW—not v 
Seconds. Supply limited so 


order NOW for guaranteed 
prompt delivery. Agents Wanted. Make Big Money. 


TOWEL SHOP, Dept. 70, Box 881, St. Lovis, Mo. 
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C \A 


Replace crowded ‘“‘hat 
trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for zuests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30 





x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press'’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens. wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 


dealers everywhere 
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Wieck t J VALET RACKS 

incl al industrial J Stationary and por 

and institutional wardrobe ¥ table Wardrobe and Locker 
equipment and complete checkrooms. Rack. for the office and the home 


Write for 
Catalog VOGEL-PETERSON co. 
OvV-7 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A 


* LOW COST ADDRESSER 
SOLVES MAILING PROBLEMS 


Addressing isfaster, easier 
with Master Addresser. 
A simple addressing sys- 
tem to install, low initial 
a minimum operating 

sense. Prints with spirit 

seletien: no inks, sten- 
oe. plates or gelatins. 
Thousands in use by 
churches, schools, clubs 
and businesses. Three 
models priced from $30.97 
including supplies for 500 
name list. 


Write today for full information. 





MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY | 


6500 K West Lake Street . Minneapolis 16, Minn, 








in Florida 


Kloeppel Hotels 


Eniov the modern comforts and reasonable rates of 
Kloeppel Hotels in Florida in Jacksonville——-Hotels 
George Washington, ““‘Wonder Hotel of the South 
Mayflower, and Jefferson 

West Hotel George Washington, year 


Paim Beach 

round resort hotel 

Write: Robert Kloeppel, jr., Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fila. 








DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 
USE OUR SAFETY CANDLE 
FOR CANDLE LIGHT SERVICES 


Candle $2.00 each $15.00 per 

N.Y.C. Free Literature mailed 
Pass word on to your Churches and Schools 
We handle tovs for Xmas packaging 


LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153-K West 33 St NYC1—W1.-7-9496 


8 Batters 
en FOB 














PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT (Item 24) 
PUSH BUTTON START 


600-700 watts 115 v¥ oO cy« AC. 
Powered by a rugged 2 hp easy start- 
ing Brigee cae engine o wiring 
necessary, just plug in and operate, 


Plenty of current for any radio, tele- 
vision, oi! burner, freezer, pump, lights 
ete, which require up to 700 watta, 
Ideal for lodges, trailers & camps 
Complete with voltmeter and built-in 
winding to charee 6 v. auto batteries, 
Be prepared if storm kn« «ke out pow .. ye 
Fully guaran ed Wt § 
Peotone Preece... . «gs s + sop ste scevcccces 
706-800 Watt Plant (item 44) same as above 
but with larger engine and greater output. . 
1000-1200 Watt Plant (Item 45) same as _Item 
24 but with larger generator & engine—5O0% $199.50 
greater output 

°5,000 watts Ww 


We make all si-es up to 
Send ite ter Big Factory Catates. sven, ge) Order. ot 
teow. tactery. 


Meney back guarantee. 


janie Mtg, Co. Dept. 37-D, | Burlington, Wis. 





$1 69.95 
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Chairs 








Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 


Write For 


and all Institutions Catalog and Discounts 


Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ; | 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 











MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE ann SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND sere 9 a #12.50 


SACK ADAH ADAGR 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 






PRODUCTIONS 








TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 


Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 


Co 


Send for catalog. 
1. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
A Kiwanian for 31 years. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE. 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze | 
nomeplates, awards, testimonials, * 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. © 


Write for FREE srochure A . 














For trophy, medol, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B 


INTERNATIONAL sronze ranuer enn, 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 












I AM A GHOST 
(From page 45) 


posed. It may be simply a matter of 
doing an inspirational piece on the 
great job the tank-wheel industry 
is doing, when you know from your 
research that the tank-wheel indus- 
try is doing a particularly lousy job. 
(This is just a hypothetical example, 
of course.) The result is generally 
that you view yourself as a machine, 
swallow your personal feelings and 
proceed to do a job that has them 
cheering the tank-wheel industry for 
ten solid minutes. Those are not the 
best days—happily there are not 
many of them 

There is one rule of thumb which 
newer ghosts might well remember. 
If the speech goes over well it was 
because of the subject’s delivery, 
timing and approach to the audience. 
If it goes poorly it is because you did 


| such a miserable job of writing! Also, 


if they change a comma in your draft 
they’ll tell you that they “tightened 
it up and improved it considerably.” 
On the other hand, if they do major 
surgery on the thing you sweated 
for three days to make perfeet, that 
is considered “a few minor changes 
in punctuation.” 

The worst possible experience for 
any ghost writer is to be forced to 
sit and listen to someone deliver the 
speech he wrote. You squirm, you 
break out in cold sweat. You try to 
laugh it up at the amusing parts and 
you applaud extra loud at the end. 
Even with an alert and polished 
speaker you suffer, but it is sheer 
agony to have written a speech for 
a plodder and then be forced to sit 
there while he murders it line by 
line. 

I did a forty-five-minute speech 
for a plodder whom I had never 
heard before. It was to close a week- 
long conference at 4:00 p.m. on a 
Friday afternoon. Most of the con- 
ferees had traveled hundreds of miles 
and the last train out of town would 
be on that afternoon at 5:30 p.m. 

I slaved over that speech. It had 
light moments and serious ones, it 
had phrases that should have in- 
spired, that should have rocked the 
audience with laughter. And it was 
timed to last just about forty min- 
utes, allowing plenty of time so the 
conferees could make the last train. 

That was what should have hap- 
pened. What did happen was a de- 
bacle. The conference had run 
behind time and my speaker was in- 
troduced exactly fifty minutes *be- 
fore train time. It didn’t bother him 
one bit. In a slow, dry-as-tinder 
monotone he began to read the 
speech. When he stumbled on a word 
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I AM A GHOST 
(From page 46) 


he repeated the whole sentence. 
Where I had indicated he should 
pause for emphasis he stood silent 
for what seemed like a full minute 
at a time. The audience fidgeted. 
coughed and yanked out their 
watches. But on he went and on 
and on. 

The jokes got hopelessly muti- 
lated. The emphasis was in the wrong 
place and worse, I realized with 
growing horror, the audience was 
nothing like the one described to 
me before I wrote the speech! Still 
he droned on relentlessly. He went 
to the very end—one hour and ten 
grim minutes of it—and nobody ever 
did catch that train. They may still 
be there for all I know. I made my 
getaway in a fast car. 


Tue coop ghost must know how to 
keep a secret. Only the amateur re- 
veals it was he who wrote the article 
or fashioned the script; the pro 
knows his rewards come from a sat- 
isfied client and a job well done. Be- 
sides, for some reason, it seems to 
spoil the fun for people to find out 
that there is a man at a typewriter 
in the shadows behind the man in 
the spotlight. 

Now and then every ghost feels a 
moment of regret or pique that his 
clever phrase, his polished wit or 
his proud message is attributed to 
someone else. Many a bald wig- 
maker must have similar feelings. So 
must the men who make shoulder 
pads for other men’s suits. 

What hurts the ghost most, how- 
ever, is the public attitude toward 
his work. People fail to understand 
that a ghost saves time and bother 
for the executive. 

On the other hand there are some 
compensations. It is a big thrill to 
hear a subject deliver your speech 
in an offhand manner that suggests 
it is really off the cuff. It gives you 
a thrill when the audience laughs 
in the proper places, applauds where 
you indicated it would, and last but 
not least it is a big kick to hear 
someone compliment the speaker 
afterwards by saying, “I know you 
wrote that speech, B.F.—it was so 
natural, just like you.” 

When I hear that, I know I have 
done my job to perfection. I quietly 
tiptoe away knowing that a month 
or so from now the boss will have 
another speech coming up and he 
will suggest that I refer back to this 
one as an example of how he writes. 
This doesn’t bother me—six months 
from now, even I won't recall which 
of us really did write it! THE END 
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Mutual Funds 


ae MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 


ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 
evestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
a ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities, 


DRUOCS] OFS STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 


OKerestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 
A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment face 
amount certificates. 











This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 

Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 
ment manager: 


Grvesbors Diversyfed Grose, Che. 
236 Roanoke Building Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 
O lnvestors Mutual, inc. ING cid concn dinvnncecsesctieciseteconpens 
0 Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 
0 Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
C1 Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. CITY. .cccceececcecsssceercers 


























THE MAN WITH A MIND OF HIS OWN 


... is generally out in front of the 
others. His clothes reflect his leader- 
ship. He refuses to pay any more than 
he needs to pay for the custom charac- 
ter he wants in his shoes. That's why > 
he wears the Taylor-Made shoe. Visit 





et ae Di Made in Maine; sold everywhere 
your Taylor-Made dealer. ISCOVEE Write for your dealer's name, Dept. C 


what our shoemakers in Maine do E. E. Taylor Corp., Freeport, Maine 


with superb leathers and a sharp sense 
of thrift. Most styles, $14.95 — $18.95. 





This shoe’s Taylor-Made custom features include chamois-lined tongues, 
custom edge trim, luxury calfskin. Style 5206, $15.95 
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H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 









Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 


In NEW YORK 
KIT WANtS 
heodqvuorters ore af 
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"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 
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DINKLER HOTELS 








Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER TUTWILER Hotel 
Bin gham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery. Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In Albuquerque, N.M: 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 





















COMPLETELY AIR 


MIAMI abpanene 1° 


CONDITIONED 


ga FRIDAY NOON 


le 
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Miami's Over- 
Finest looking 
Hotel ——” 








NUTS TO YOU 


Large PECAN HALVES sent to you by mail 


1953 Crop Largest Size Best Quality Stuarts. Well 

packed for gifts or personal use. Discount on targe 

orders, 2% tbs 3.45; 44) Ibs. $6.25, Postpaid. 
FORT DALE PECAN CO. 


822 FORT DALE RD. GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
wee U. S. Courts and Patent 
tfice 





Types of Cities 


Almost one-third of 992 US cities over 


manufacturing 
recently pub- 
Year Book. In 


10,000 population are 
cities, according to the 
lished 1953 Municipal 
one-fifth of these cities, manufacturing 
dominates. Slightly over one-third are 
either retail cities or cities in which re- 
tail trade predominates. 


Manufacturing and industrial cities 
far outnumber retail and other types of 
cities in the New England, Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central states 
In the Southern, West North Central 
and Western states, retail cities are 
more prevalent than manufacturing 
cities. 


Modernized Zoning 


A total of 493 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion have revised their zoning ordi- 
nances since 1946, indicating a trend to- 
ward modernization of zoning ordi- 
nances, according to the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Another 791 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation have comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances governing use, height, bulk and 
area. Seventy-two per cent of the 511 
cities over 25,000 population and forty- 
eight per cent of the 836 cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 have such ordinances. 
In 130 cities, airport zoning has been 
receiving special attention, with special 
ordinances to control land use and 
height of structures in airport approach 
zones. 

Comprehensive land subdivision reg- 
ulations were reported by 509 cities 
over 10,000 population, and 346 of these 
have extensively revised such regula- 
tions since 1946 or are now in the 
process of revision. Almost all of these 
cities require subdividers to provide one 
or more facilities and other improve- 
ments before the plan can be approved 


by the city. The improvements most 
often required are streets, sewers and 
water. 

Municipal Civil Service 
Two-thirds of the cities over 10,000 
population have formal civil service 


systems, according to the 1953 Munici- 
pal Year Book. Only about one-third of 
these systems, however, cover all city 
employees. Forty-four per cent of the 
cities under 25,000 population which 
reported to the year book have no 
formal civil service system. A total of 
691 cities over 10,000 population oper- 
ate under local civil boards or 
commissions. 


service 


Civil Defense Money 


In a survey taken of thirty cities be- 
tween 200,000 and 500,000 population, it 


was found that while some cities have 
increased appropriations for civil de- 
fense, other cities have reduced ex- 
penditures in that department. Of the 
cities surveyed, Portland, Oregon re- 
ported the highest civil defense budget 
for 1953—$640,000. Last year that city 


expended only $40,000. San Diego, 
California also hiked its civil defense 
budget—from last year’s $43,000 to the 


current $257,000. 

On the other hand, Columbus, Ohio 
cut its civil defense budget nearly in 
half, and Indianapolis, Indiana reduced 
appropriations by one-third. Some cities 
reduced their budgets after making 
major expenditures for civil defense in- 
stallations and equipment. To imple- 
ment small, permanent staffs, other 
cities have organized civil defense 
volunteers. Most municipal civil de- 
fense programs are emphasizing organ- 
izational framework and training of 
core of volunteers in essential services 


of the defense network. THE END 























FAMOUS INDIAN RIVER CITRUS 


Oranges or Grapefruit, FULL 


epee Basket, 
BUSHE DeLuxe Basket, Assortment De 


$7.50 


ee EM, Jelly, Pecans, Candy, FULL 
BUSHEL. ..$11.00. Express ppd. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Add 15% W. of Miss. Write for illustrated 


folder. 


PATTISHALL, Gift Fruit Spe- 

& cialists, Dept. K. Licensed Ex- 
press Fruit Shippers, Box 2903, 
Orlando, Florida. 











218,500 business and 


+ ove 


professional men read 


The KIWAMS Magazine 


every month 
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Ma Yj lowe ‘ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 


A HILTON HOTEL 
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Ir WAS AN APRIL NIGHT and the Marines, near Pan- 
munjom, were under heavy attack. In one of E 
Company's machine gun emplacements, Corporal 
Duane Dewey and his assistant gunner lay on the 
yround, wounded. A Navy Medical corpsman was 


giving them aid. 
Out of T e ar ‘< Out of the darkness, and into the group, lobbed 
y 


a live Red grenade. Although he was already seri- 
ously wounded, and in intense pain, Corporal 
Dewey pulled the aid man to the ground, shouted 


a Red Grenade Ye RN other Marine and threw himself 


“I’ve got it in my hip pocket, Doc!” he yelled. 
Then it exploded. By smothering the blast with his 
own body, Corporal Dewey had saved his comrades’ 
lives. 

“Now that I’m back in civilian life,” says Cor- 
poral Dewey, “I sometimes hear people talk as 


fo 

















though stopping Communism is a job only for our 
armed forces and the government. Believe me, it’s 
a job for you and me, too. And one way we can 
both do that job is to make our country stronger by 
making our own families more secure—through sav- 
ing and investing in United States Defense Bonds. 
Bonds are real protection—for my money!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% inter- 
est, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. Also, 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning—at the 
new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing in U.S. 
Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish, 





Corporal 
Duane Edgar Dewey, VSMCECR 
Medal of Honor 








Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


oRenRERRERERERIERS: 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council 
and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








Ye A real fund raiser for Kiwanis 


school band activities. ak Public 


O in O ot : response to these great bands is instan- 
3 taneous. te Successful in even the 


smallest towns. All that is needed is 


THE UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS i 
an auditorium. er Excellent public 


QO 


relations value for your club—28 days 





of continuous local publicity. 


here’s what Kiwanis clubs say: 

KIWANIS CLUB OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

“Sponsored Marine Band concert Nov. 1946 
and Oct. 1948. Worcester auditorium 
completely sold out both evening performances. 
Net profit 1946 $4,172; 1948 $3,440? 

signed Puitie M. Purrincton, Secretary 

KIWANIS CLUB OF GALLUP, N. MEX. 

“Local Navy Band concerts were both a financial 
ind artistic success. Substantial groups came 
from four states and up to 150 miles away 
to attend” 

signed Joun E. PERRY, Vic e-President 

KIWANIS CLUB OF COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 

“The United States Navy Band is one of the 
finest bits of culture a Kiwanis Club can 
bring to its community. We feel that it would 
have been very worth while even if we had not 
raised a penny. 

signed BILL MARSHALL. President 

KIWANIS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

“Our sponsorship of the U. S. Marine Band 
in the fall of 1948 raised $3,117.84 for 


club work? 
signed Francis C. OAKLEY, President 


open dates 

still available for fall sponsorship 
U.S. Marine Band: Tour begins September 12th 
and ends November 7th. Band will travel 


through 20 States of the east, northeast and 





northcentral section. 
write Mr. O. W. Trapp, Tour Manage 
oe = ey , 1507 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


The u. S. Navy Band U.S. Navy Band: Tour covers middle-Atlantic, 

central, south and southwestern States with 

ur comm several open dates during latter part of September 
and throughout October. 

write Mr. Gib Sandefer, Tour Manager 

Suite 1096, National Press Building 


Washington 4, D.C. 
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